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CHAPTER I. EXPLOSIVES 


SECTION 1. GENERAL INFORMATION ON EXPLOSIVES 


Explosives as Agents for Sabotage and Guerrilla Warfare 


Explosives are a favorite tool for saboteurs and guerrillas because 
they are effective, dramatic in action, and the best and most obvious 
tool for the destruction of many machines, structures, and other 
targets. Where subtlety is of minor consideration and destruction is 
the principal aim, explosives may be superior to any other tool in 
demolishing heavy, sturdy, noncombustible structures or machinery. 


The saboteur should be very subtle in obtaining, storing, placing, 
and firing explosives, for if explosives are found away from their 
normal places the enemy will become aware of sabotage intent. Ex- 
plosives may be molded and colored to resemble coal, wood, or any 
number of objects (which then may be smuggled into a target facility). 
When explosives are used to destroy or damage a target, the saboteur 
and guerrilla must anticipate a thorough investigation throughout the 
target facility and, if necessary, be prepared with a good alibi. 


How Explosives Work 


There is no magic about explosives. They are usually solids or 
liquids which, when subjected to shock or he. ill react instant. 
neously, forming a large volume of gas which is many times greater 
than the volume of the original solid or liquid. The chemical re- 
action develops heat, which further expands the liberated 
Remember that the gases are produced very suddenly, perhaps in a 
thousandth of a second, and that they must escape. This they do by 
pushing in all directions. This push is so sudden that enormous 
pressures develop--as much as half a million pounds per square inch. 
Contrast this with the pressure in a steam boiler, which is normally 
only a few hundred pounds per square inch. 


Types of Explosives 
The speed with which the explosive is converted into gaseous products 


varies widely with different substances. Two types of explosives 
are recognized: high explosives and low explosiv 


ve 


High explo: have such a rapid rate of reaction, traveling through- 
out the entire exploding mass, that the rush of newly formed gas is 
almost instantaneous. This is called detonation. The result is a 


sudden, shattering blow--called the blast wave--which is extremely 
effective in demolitions. The blast wave travels through the ex- 
plosive mass at incredible speeds; for example, some explosives 
detonate at the rate of 26,000 feet per second--almost 5 miles per 
second, or 18,000 miles per hour. Common high explosives are TNT, 
compositions C-3 and C-4, tetrytol, nitrostarch, PETN, dynamite, and 
aumoniun nitrate. 


Low explosives involve an entirely different reaction called deflegre- 
tion. A deflegrating explosive burns progressively over a relatively 
sustained period of time as compared vith a detonating explosive, 
which decomposes practically instantaneously. Common low explosives 
are black powder and emokeless powders. When these are initiated in 
the open, they burn at an extremely rapid rate. They become explosive 
only when the gages generated by the combustion are confined. Their 
principal use is ao propellants. They have little use in sabotage 

end demolition, since their slow rate of reaction is worthless where 
shattering or cutting effect is necessary. 


Technical Terns Relating to Explosive Characteristics 


‘There are literally dozens of distinctly different manufactured 
plosives, Some of the properties and characteristics of these ex- 
plosives will now be defined: 


Brisance. The intenoity with which a high explosive decomposes is 
usually indicated by reference to its velocity of detonation expressed 
in feet per second, but a more general term is brisance, or shattering 
effect. A high explosive like TNT, with a velocity of detonation 
somewhat over 21,000 feet per second, would be called a very brisant 
explosive, Generally, the higher the velocity of detonation the greater 
the brisance of the explosive. 


c 1 Stability. This is the ability of an explosive to retain 
its explosive characteristics over long periods of tine at extrenes 
of temperature. It 18, of course, of importance in the problen of 


toring or caching of explosives for use at some later date. 


Density. This is the weight of explosive per unit of volume. The 
velocity of detonation of a given explosive increases if it is com- 
Pressed until it has a higher density. For instance, TNT in granular 
form detonates at a velocity of approximately 16,400 feet per second; 
the same material cast into a dense block detonates at about 21,000 
feet per second, and 1f compressed to meximum density has a detonation 
velocity of approximately 23,000 feet per second. However, since 
maximum compression increases sensitivity, the degree of density must 
be carefully controlled. 


~ 


Force of Explosive. The total energy of an explosive is the sum of 
ite shattering (percussive) and propellant forces. For comparative 
relationship between different explosives, the detonation force of 
TNT is taken as the standard and is expressed numerically as 1.0. 
For exanple, the relative effectiveness factor of composition C-h is 
1.30, i.e., C-& has an explosive force 30 percent greater then that 
of TNT. 


Hygroscopicity. This term refers to an explosive's tendency to sorb 
‘end retain moisture. A good explosive should not gather or retain 
moisture. Often the terms soluble or insoluble are used to indicate 
the reaction of the explosive to moisture. 


Relative Effectiveness. See Force of Explosive, above. 


Sensitivity. A good explosive should not detonate fron the mechanical 
Shocks to vhich it may be subjected during shipment and routine 
handling. Also, it should not detonate when a rifle bullet ie fired 
into it. On the other hand, it must be sensitive enough to be deto- 
nated at high order by standard initiators (blasting caps). Con- 
trolled sensitivity is therefore a desirable characteristic of an 
explosive. 


Velocity of Detonation. See Brisance, above. 


SECTION 2. MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES 
Characteristics of Principal Explosives 


Before taking up the various principal explosives in detail, it 
might be instructive to examine Chart 1, vhich compares some of them, 


Most of these explosives may be used interchangeably, but sone are 
more suitable than others for certain applications. In using the 
table to determine which type of explosive to use, both velocity of 
detonation and relative effectiveness are considered. Of two ex- 
plosives having about the same velocity of detonation, the one having 
the higher relative effectiveness factor should be chosen for cutting 
steel or breaching concrete. For example, nitrostarch and 40-percent 
straight dynamite detonate at the same velocity (15,000 fps). Nitro- 
starch is more suitable for cutting since its relative effectiveness 
factor is higher. Notice that velocity of detonation and relative 
effectiveness apply only to the high explosives. With low explosives 
the chemical composition, size of grain or unit, atmospheric pressure, 
etc. affect the rate of combustion so much that definite results 
cannot even be predicted in a general way. 


Chart 1. Characteristics of Principal Explosives 
B. Military High Explosives: Demolition Explosives 


T 
vevocrrr of | car. 
Militery high explosives ere preferred for sabotage operations. They 
pmarive | DeToMAtl tand 
Tae haseal = werectimess | “(intect | 1S FE ere very powerful, possess the characteristics necessary to withs' 
| per secona) | EXPLOSIVE rough handling and treatment, and stand up well in poor storage con- 
MELITARY ditions. Sone of the more common militery explosives are described 
bd Steel cutting ant 2.00 21,000 [Special below. 
gecers} denol ition eineting 
tse 2p Lome 
COMPOSITION C-3 = 1.26 (25,000 sf 
= s ‘TNT (Trinitrotoluene) (see Fig. 1) is produced from toluene, 
a mised 26,310 sulfuric acid, and nitric acid. It is a poverful high explosive 
‘TERYTCL . 1.20 23,000 . with a velocity of detonation of about 21,000 feet per second. 
va Pe It is well suited for steel cutting, concrete breaching, and 
sie ica oa 33,000 general demolition. 
nomorrom umm | cratering ote 12,000 iB 


TNT is the stenderd upon which the relative effectiveness of 


other high explosives is based. Numerically it is rated as 1.0. 


1, moa 
exptosives| — C@=ERCIAL 

TWT is relatively insensitive to shock. It will not detonate on 
bs seeing Pe the strike of a single rifle bullet, but may do so under sustained 


aren military use machinegun or rifle fire. 

bai * babies Hon6 ‘TNT may vary in color from a pale yellow to an orange. Ite color 

28 9 38,000 : is influenced by time and by the purity of the explosive. 

oe 3 39,000 a ‘TNT is crystalline and is issued in pressed form. It can be 
AMMCHTA DYNAMITE ‘ steam melted. It burns at 266° F. Small quantities (up to 1 

is 6 saie aaaks Pound) of it may be burned in open areas without fear of detona- 

58 86 12,000 7 

pi 2 TINT is toxic; TNT dust should not be inhaled in quantity or allowed 

ad ae to contact the skin excessively. The gases produced by an ex- 

GELATIN DTUAMITE . plosion of TNT are poisonous. 

wt Ee stag ek TNT is steble--quantities of it have maintained their character- 

50% ar 9,000 . istics for periods of 20 years. 

Las te ee - {TNT is insoluble and is suitable for underwater demolitions. 


BLASTING GELATIN 
‘INT is issued in 1-pound and }-pound containers (see Fig. 1) with 
50 pounds to a wooden box. 


The 1-pound package consists of two }-pound blocks in a cardboard 
container with lacquered metal ends. There is a threaded cap vell 
at one end of the container. 


Figure 1 
The 4-pound package is issued in a yellow cardboard container 
with lacquered metal ends. There is an unthreaded cap well at 
one end of the container. 


TNT may be consistently detonated with the Special blasting cap 
or by a few turns of primacord. 


Composition C Series (Compositions C-3 and C-4) 


‘The Composition C explosives are often called "plastic explo- 
aives" because of their puttylike consistency, which permits them 
to be pressed into intimate contact with a target. The important 
chemical ingredient in the compositions 16 RDX (trimethylene 
trinitramine or cyclo trimethylene trinitramine), which got its 
nane from its British discoverers' "Research Division formula X." 
RDX has a greater shattering power than TNT, but is too sensitive 
to be used by itself and hence is mixed with certain desensitizers. 


a. Composition C 


Composition C-3 (see Fig. 2) is about 75 percent RDX and 25 
percent a mixture of TNT, DNT (dinitrotoluene) oil, MNT 


(mononitrotoluene), and other ingredients. It is more pover- 
ful than TNT and has a higher velocity of detonation (25,000 
fps). Its sensitivity and stability are comparable to that 
of TR. 


C-3 1s a yellow-orange, puttylike substance which has a 
@istinctive odor. It exudes an oil, particularly at high 
temperatures, vhich apparently does not impair its explosive 
qualities. Handling causes a yellowish discoloration of the 
hands which is difficult to remove. 


C-3 maintains its plastic consistency between -200 F and 
125° F. At temperatures below -20° F the explosive becomes 
solid and brittle; at temperatures above 125° F it becomes 
mushy and exudes considerable oil. 


C-3 may be burned in small quantities without exploding, If 
burned in confinement or in large quantities, it explodes. 


C-3 19 not recommended for use in closed spaces because its 
explosion produces poisonous gases. 


C-3 is insoluble in water and may therefore be used under 
water. 


C-3 is consistently exploded by the Special blasting cap or 
by a few turns of primacord. 


(1) Military Issue of Composition C-3 


M3 Demolition Block (See Fig. 2). This is a 2t-pound 

Diock which is wrapped in glazed paper and inclosed in 

a labeled, olive-drab cardboard carton. Eight blocks 

are packed in an olive-drab cloth bag with carrying 

strap. Two bags, 16 blocks, are packed in a wooden box. 
od 
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Figure 2 


b. Composition C-4 


Composition C-l (see Fig. 3) contains somewhat more RDX than 
its predecessor, C-3. The RDX is the only compound common 
to both explosives. C-k contains a small percentage of SAE 
10 motor oil, as well as other ingredients. C-4 is more 
powerful than C-3 and has a higher velocity of detonation 
(26,370 fps). Its sensitivity, stability, and solubility 
characteristics are generally the same as those of C-3. 


C- 1s a white, plastic substance having the appearance and 
consistency of nougat candy. It is odorless and does not 

exude ofl. 

C-4 maintains its plastic consistency between -70° F and 170° F. 
C-4 1s nontoxic. 


C-h is issued in 2}-pound blocks packed in cardboard con- 
tainers. (See Fig. 3.) 


C-4 is consistently exploded by the Special blasting cap or 
by a few turns of primacord. 
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Figure 3 


Tetrytol 


‘The major component of tetrytol (see Figs. 4 and 5) ie tetryl 
(tri-nitro phenyl methyl nitramine), an extremely poverful and 
sensitive explosive. To desensitize tetryl to the point where 
it can be used for militery-demolition purposes, TNT is combined 
with it. It 1s more powerful and has a higher velocity of 
detonation (23,000 fps) than TNT. It is, therefore, suited for 
any demolition purpose for which TNT is used. 


Tetrytol is « bright yellow, crystalline compound which is cast 
in 23-pound blocks. 


Tetrytol is relatively insensitive, so that a 3-ounce tetryl 
booster pellet must be cast into either end of the block im order 
that it may consistently be exploded by the Special blasting cap 
or by @ single strand of detonating cord. 


Tetrytol is similar to TNT in all other respects, i.e., stability, 
etc. 


Tetrytol may be burned in small quantities (up to @ half pound) 
without denger of a detonation, so long as the explosive is not 
confined. 


a. Military Issue of Tetrytol 


(1) M2 Chain Demolition Block (See Fig. 4). Eight 2}-pound 
Dlocks of tetrytol, 8 inches apart, are cast onto a 
single line of detonating cord vhich passes lengthwise 
through the blocks. Two feet of cord are left free at 
each end of the chain of blocks. One chain is packed 
in a standard olive-drab carrying bag. Two bags, 16 
blocks, are packed in a wooden case. 
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(2) M2 Demolition Block. The M2 demolition block (see 
Fig. 5) is similar to the Ml block except thet each 
block has a threaded cap vell and = booster pellet at 
either end. The standard carrying bags contain eight 
blocks and there are two bags, 16 blocks altogether, 
per case. 

: ; 
Figure 5. M&Chain Demolition Block 
Riteostarch 


A cassava, tapioca, or other starch nitrate is mixed with bariuz 
nitrate and sodium nitrate to form the explosive mown as nitro- 
atarch (see Fig. 6). It was originally manufactured to relieve 
a shortage of TNT. It is less powerful and has a slower velocity 
of detonation (15,000 fps) than TNT. 


Nitrostarch 1s a silvery gray powder which is pressed into blocks. 

Nitrostarch is more sensitive to flame, friction, and impact than 5. 
TNT, It will not detonate on the strike of # rifle bullet; never- 

theless it should be handled carefully. Small quantities (up to 

‘ quarter pound) may be burned in the open without danger of 

detonation. 


Nitrostarch {6 somewhat hygroscopic and should be detonated 
promptly if used undervater. 


Nitrostarch should not be used in confined spaces, as the explo- 
sive gases produced are toxic. 


Nitrostarch is issued in l-pound and }-pound packages. 
a. Military Iseue of Nitrostarch 


The 1-pound package (see Fig. 6) can be broken down into t- 
pound blocks. A cap well extends through the length of the 
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$-pound blocks, and its position is indicated by circles on 
the paraffin-treated wrapper of the l-pound package. Fifty 
1-pound packages are packed in @ box. 


The 4-pound block is issued in the same type of cardboard 
container as the 3-pound block of TNT. One hundred blocks 


are packed in & box. 


Ammonium Nitrate 


Although ammonium aitrate (see Fig. 7) is classified as a high 
explosive because it may be detonated, it is generally unsuitable 
for any purpose other than cratering. This is so because of its 
extremely low velocity of detonation (3,600 fps); it is lese 
sensitive to shock, friction, and flame than any of the explosives 
so far discussed. Ammonium nitrate is used primarily as an 
additive in other explosive compounds. When it is used alone for 
earthnoving purposes it must be initiated by a poverful booster or 
primer, since it is too insensitive to the shock resulting from 

a Special blasting cap or a few turns of primacord. 


Ammonium nitrate is a white, crystalline substance which is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic; for this reason it will usually be found 
packed in a sealed metal container similar to the Army's 40- 
pound cratering charge (see Fig. 7). 
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Notice that the booster explosive comprises about 20 percent of 
the entire volume. 


The velocity of detonation of this particular charge is 11,000 
feet per second. (The booster ia responsible for the increased 
speed.) 


The gases produced by the explosion of ammonium nitrate are 
poisonous. 


Ammonium nitrate should always be double primed, i.e., a Special 
blasting cap or strand of primacord should be inserted in the 
well or tunnel of the charge and a primed block of TNT or other 
explosive should be placed beneath or on top of the container, 
within the borehole. 


(Note: Never use a container which has been punctured. Ammonium 
nitrate will absorb enough atmospheric moisture to render it inef- 
fective after a few hours of exposure.) 


Figure 7. Ammonium Nitrate Cratering Charge 


C. Commercial Explosives 


i, 


High Explosives 


The explosives discussed in this section are sold comercially for 
roadbuilding, quarrying, mining, agricultural, and other civilian 
lasting operations. They are therefore easily obtainable if 
military high explosives are not. Dynamites are the most impor- 
tant class of commercial explosives, and since dynamites all 
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contain nitroglycerin, a discussion of this latter substance is 
in order before dynamites are discussed. 


a. Nitroglycerin 


Formula C3Hls(NO3)3. Notice that nitroglycerin contains the 
nitrate (R03) group, not the nitro (NO2) group. Its proper 
name is therefore glyceryl trinitrate, not nitroglycerin, but 
custom has long permitted this misnomer. 


Nitroglycerin is manufactured by treating glycerin with a 
nitrating mixture of nitric and sulfuric acid. The glycerin 
is a byproduct in the manufacture of soaps. 


Nitroglycerin is a thick, clear-to-yellow-brownish liquid 
which is an extremely powerful (velocity of detonation 
24,400 feet per second) and shock-sensitive high explosive. 
Small quantities of nitroglycerin may be burned, but there 
is alvays an attendant danger of detonation. 


Nitroglycerin freezes at 56° F, in which state it is less 
sensitive to shock than in liquid form. 


Skin contact with nitroglycerin can cause a toxic effect which 
is characterized by severe headaches. 


Nitroglycerin is insoluble and is slightly volatile. 
Dynamites 


There are several types of dynamites in regular use, and 
each is different from the others in one or more character- 
istics or properties. Some of the principal properties are: 
force, density, velocity, water resistance, fumes as products 
of detonation, etc. 


Prior to further discussion of dynamite characteristics, the 
three principal types of dynamite (see Chart 1) should be 
mentioned: 


(1) Straight Dynamite 


This type of dynamite contains nitroglycerin as the only 
material vhich, by itself, is explosive. Nitroglycerin 
and a freezing-point depressant are absorbed by "dope," 
a mixture of carbonaceous material (nut meal, woodpulp, 
etc.). The dope may contain an oxidizer such as sodium 
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(2) 


(3) 


nitrate and an antacid. Dope is nonexplosive but is 
energy producing. It replaces the inert kieselguhr 
(diatomacious earth) which formerly served as the ab- 
sorbent in dynamites. 


Ammonia Dynamite 


This type of dynamite contains, in addition to the 
nitroglycerin, varying amounts of ammonium nitrate as an 
ingredient of the dope. 


Gelatin ite 
‘The explosive base of gelatin dynamite (see Fig. 5) is 


@ jelly made by dissolving nitrocotton in nitroglycerin. 
To this are added other energy-producing ingrediente. 


Each of the above types is further subdivided into a 
series of grades. 


ant 


Figure 8 


Strength or force, of course, refers to the energy 
content of the explosive. Straight dynamites are rated 
in strength according to the percentage by weight of 
nitroglycerin which they contain; 1.e., 40-percent 
straight dynamite actually contains 40-percent of nitro- 
glycerin by weight. Forty-percent amonia and gelatin 
dynamites are compounded to produce the same energy as 
a 40-percent straight dynamite, even though the former 
contain much lees than 40-percent of nitroglycerin. 
Straight dynamites are, therefore, the strength references 
for all dynamites. An erroneous concept regarding dyna- 
mite is that the explosive energy developed by different 
strengths is in direct proportion to nitroglycerin con- 
tent, i.e., that 40-percent dynamite is twice as strong 
as 20-percent. Such a simple ratio does not exist, 
because a decrease in nitroglycerin means an addition of 
other energy-producing ingredients. 


Dynamites range in velocity of detonation from about 
4,000 to about 23,000 feet per second. Two dynemites of 
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the same strength, i.e., @ 40-percent straight dynamite 
and a 40-percent ammonia dynamite, do not necessarily 
produce the same blasting action in the field. This is 
due primarily to the difference in the velocities. 


Generally speaking, dynamites are too unstable for mili- 
tary demolitions. With same types their nitroglycerin 
tends to separate from the other ingredients. This 
results in leaky cartridges and hazardous concentrations 
of nitroglycerin. To avoid this, it 1s recommended that 
dynamite cases be placed so that the cartridges lie 
horizontally and that the cases be turned over every 

30 days. 


Although most dynamites will resist freezing at temper- 
atures considerably below the freezing point of nitro- 
glycerin, the possibility remains that after long ex- 
posure to subzero temperatures dynamite may becane 
frozen. It may be oo insensitive in this otate that 
detonation may be incomplete or impossible. (One teot 
for frozen dynamite is that if the dynamite resists the 
passage of a enall nail through ite mass it is frozen.) 
It may be thaved in air at a temperature of 90°F, Par- 
tially thaved dynamite is extremely sensitive and chould 
never be handled. 


A second method of thawing dynamite requires equipment 
similar to that shown in Fig. 9. Water which is as hot 
as the human hand can stand is poured into the water con- 
partment of the dynamite-thaving kettle. The frozen 
dynamite is stacked so that air may circulate around 

each cartridge in the explosive compartment. No more than 
few pounds should be thaved at a time. The explosive 
should never be placed in its compartment until the water 
has been poured. The water compartment should never be 
placed over a fire or other source of heat. 


All dynamites are extremely sensitive. They will deto- 
nate on the strike of a rifle bullet. A No. 6 blasting 
cap will consistently detonate them. 


Gelatin dynamites are not appreciably affected by moisture 
and may be used under water. They are the most poverful 
of the dynamites. 


Straight dynamite may be used under water so long as the 
axed paper containers remain intact. It ie recommended 
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Figure 9 
Dynamite-Thawing Kettle 


that submereion be limited to 2k hours, Since ammonium 
nitrate is an ingredient of ammonia dynamites, and since 
it 1e hygroscopic, it 1s recommended that ammonia dyna- 
mites be used for relatively dry work. 


‘The dynamites available today indicate the progress made 
by the explosives industry in developing types and grades 
of explosives suitable for specific purposes. Generally, 
the otraight dynamites deliver quick, shattering action; 
vecause of the toxicity of their fumes, they are unsuite- 
ble for underground work. Ammonia dynamites, being slover 
than straight dynamite, produce heaving rether than 
shattering action; their fumes are such that they may be 
used underground. The gelatin dynamites are adapted to 
all varieties of wet work and the high strengths are 
suitable for hard-rock blasting; hovever the high 
strengths produce such quantities of toxic fumes that 
their use in confined areas is not recoumended. 


Although dynamites are furnished in a vide variety of 
packages, the most common unit is the }-pound cartridge. 
‘Thie ie 6 inches long by 14 inches in diameter and is 
wrapped in paraffin-treated paper. Fifty pounds of dyna- 
mite is the maximum weight per case. 


c. Blasting Gelatin 


Blasting gelatin is considered the most powerful industrial ex- 
plosive. Its characteristics are similar to those of gelatin 
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dynamite, with the exception thet blasting gelatin is more 
water-resistant. It is a translucent material of en elastic, 
Jellylike texture and is manufactured in a number of different 
colors. It is packed in various sizes as paper-wrapped slabs 
or cartridges. 


a. Other High Explosives 


The employment of military explosives for commercial purposes 
is permitted by certain governments. This ie particularly 
true with explosives similar to ammonium nitrate, vhich ie 
extremely insensitive and highly suiteble for quarrying, 
surface blasting, etc. 


Low Explosives 


Low explosives are burning rather than detonating compounds. Be- 
cause of this progressive burning or deflagrating, low explosives 
are unsuitable for general demolitions. Their demolition utility 
40 limited to earth blasting, where they cen be carefully loaded 
and closely ‘confined (tamped). In such applications they have a 
shearing and heaving ection which tends to blast material into 
large, firm fragnents. 


Low explosives are used primarily as propellants. These may be 
removed from all types of fixed ammunition and employed to ad- 
vantage as explosive fillers for improvised pipe grenades and 
Dooby traps. 


The principal low explosives are black powders and smokel 
powders. 


Black powder (see Pig. 10) is a mixture of approximately 10 
percent sulfur, 15 percent charcoal, and 75 percent sodium or 
potassium nit: It is manufactured in granular and pellet 
form. Black blasting powder, the granulated form, is a loose, 
free-flowing, definitely greined material. Its burning speed 
is controlled by grain size--the finer the granulation the 
faster the burning. It is used in quarrying fine-dimensicn 
stone and in shooting coal; also, it is used in the manufacture 
of firevorks and time fus 


Pellet powder is an improved form of black powder. The powder 
‘Is pressed into small pellets to facilitate handling. Each 
pellet has a center hole for priming purposes. Pellet powder 
is less dangerous to handle, is more efficient, and is more 
economical to use than is granular powder. 
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Since black powder ie soluble and hygroscopic, the waxed- 
paper-pellet form provi measure of protection from 
dampness. Pellet powder is designed primarily for borehole 
shooting, such as in underground coal and clay mines. Black 
powder has little percussive ability and is therefore pre- 
ferred to dynamite for some uses. 


Black powder is extremely sensitive to flame or spark. It 
should not be stored with high explosives. 


In ite granular form, black powder is issued in 25~pound drums, 
and in its pellet form in 50-pound wooden cases. 


Black powder ie initiated with a time fuse or an electric 
squib. 


Smokeless Powder 


Smokeless powders are used as propellants. The term "smokeless 
powder" is @ paredoxical misnomer, for the substance is not en- 
tirely emokelesa and it ie not a powder. The base of smokeless 
powders is a colloid formed by action of a solvent upon a 
nitrated cellulose, with or without the addition of nitro- 
glycerin. The folloving compounds are referred to as smokeless 
powders: pyropowder, FNH and NE powders, double-base powders, 
and EC powder. Smokeless powder is manufactured in the form 
of omall flakes, strips, pellets, sheets, or perforated cylin- 
drical grains, The grain size may vary fron a emall (0.032 
inch by 0.085 inch) grain used in rifle ammunition to a large 
(0.947 inch by 2.170 inch) grain used in 16-inch guns. 


Although emckeless powders are generally insoluble they are 

somevhat hygroscopic, and since their performance is influenced 
by moisture content they should be carefully packed. Smokeless 
powders are not so sensitive to flame as black powder. It may, 
therefore, be necessary to include a firet-fire mixture within 
any improvised grenade or other explosive devic 


SECTION 3. INITIATING SUPPLIES AND DEVICES 


Initiating supplies and devices are employed in making up priming 
charges of explosives. They are generally consumed in the blast. 


Safety Fuse (Time Fuse) 


Safety fuse (see Fig. 11) is @ fuse which is used to transmit flame 
at a continuous and uniform rate to a spark-sensitive explosive 
charge, thus permitting the person who fired the fuse to reach a 
safe place before the charge explodes. It consists of a black-powder 
core vhich ie overlaid with layers of jute, asphaltic compound, and 
a waxed textile outer covering. This preparation completely vater- 
proofe the fuse; hovever, waterproofing techniques must be employed 
to protect the exposed powder core at cut ends. 


Safety fuse is manufactured with a number of different burning rat 
The most common type burns at the rate of 30 to 45 seconds per foot. 
‘The burning speed varies with atmospheric pressure, character of 
tamping, and conditions under which the fuse was stored. 


Sefety fuse is manufactured in a mumber of different colors. The 
more common of these are @, white and black; however, recognition 
should never be based on the color of the cover since instantaneous 
fuses (see Section 9) often have the same appearance as safety fuses. 
‘A dlack core indicates only a burning fuse. Positive recognition ie 
established when the burning rate of any black-cored fuse has been 
determined. 


Safety fuse may be ignited by any source of flame. 


Safety fuse ie issued in 50-foot rolls. Two 50-foot rolls, one nested 
inside the other, are packed together. 


Complete instructions on how to use safety fuse are included in 
Section 7. 


Electric Squib 


‘The electric squib is used to ignite low explosives electrically. It 
is a emall--ebout one-quarter of an inch in diameter and 3/4 - 3 inches 
long--metal tube which is closed at one end and contains a few grains 
of a heat-sensitive incendiary mixture. Generally, the electrical part 
of the squib corresponds to the arrangement of the electric blasting 
cap which is described in Section 7. When sufficient current is ap- 
plied to the leg wires, the ignition mixture flashes and ruptures the 
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Figure 11 


Safety Fuse 


shell. Intense flame issues from the ruptured shell and ignites 
the low explosive. Squib-wire lengths vary fran 4 feet to 12 feet. 
Fifty squibs are packed in a cardboard carton. 


Percussion Cap 


Percussion caps contain a small amount of mercury fulminate or other 
percussion-sensitive explosive mixed with an incendiary compound. 
They are primarily used as cartridge primers in all types of fixed 
ammunition. A percussion equal to that derived from a mechanical 
firing-pin mechanism is required to initiate them. They produce a 
Jet of flame that 1s sufficient to ignite safety fuse or low explosive, 
or to explode a nonelectric blasting cap (see Booby Traps, Chapter II). 


Blasting Cap 


All demolition high explosives are initiated by electric or nonelectric 
blasting caps (detonators). These are small tubes or shells (see Fig. 
12), usually about .22 inch to .25 inch in diameter by 1-3 inches 

long, which are closed at one end and loaded with one or more of the 
following compounds: 


1. Lead Azide 
Lead azide is a white-to-buff-colored crystalline explosive which 
is slightly less sensitive but more poverful than mercury fulminate. 


It is only slightly soluble and is nonhygroscopic, but moisture 
does impair its efficiency. 
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Mercury Fulminate 


Mercury fulminate is a heavy, crystalline explosive which deto- 
nates completely and with great violence on ignition by means of 
@ flame such as the spit fron a fuse, percussion cap, etc. or by 
means of an electrically heated wire. It is white when pure, but 
ordinarily has a brovnish-yellow or grayish tint. It is extremely 
sensitive to friction, shock, and heat. Mercury fulminate is only 
slightly soluble and is nonhygroscopic, but moisture does impair 
its efficiency, In addition to ite use in detonators, mercury 
fulminate is mixed with flane-producing materials for use in 
percussion-type cartridge primers. In many countries, mercury 
fulminate has been replaced by less sensitive, more poverful 
compounds such as lead azide. 


Tetryl 


Tetryl (trinitrophenylmethylnitramine) is a fine, yellow crystal- 
line which is more poverful than TNT. Pure tetryl is too shock- 
sensitive to be used as a demolition explosive; hovever, when 
small quantities are compressed into pellet form it is perfectly 
safe. Tetryl booster pellets are commonly used in bursting pro- 
Jectiles to assure the detonation of a less sensitive filler ex- 
plosive. Tetryl is also compounded with TNT to form the demoli- 
tion explosive tetrytol (see Section 2. B. 3.). Tetryl is 
practically nonhygroscopic and is insoluble. Tetryl will detonate 
if exposed to a temperature of 500° F. 


ETN 

PETN (pentaerythrite tetranitrate) is a white, crystalline explo- 
sive which is more powerful than TNT. It is too shock-sensitive 
to be used in a pure state for anything other than blasting caps. 
A desensitized PETN is used in detonating cord (see Section 3. 
E.). 


Other Explosives 

While the explosive compounds listed above are widely used as 
initiators, there are others, such as mannitol-hexanitrate, 
guncotton, mercury azide, etc., which may be used in damestic as 
well as foreign equipment. 


General Information on Blasting Caps 


Lead azide, mennitol-hexanitrate, or other priming compound may be 
the only explosive used in blasting caps; however, the modern 
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Figure 12 
Blasting Caps 


tendency is to use the above in conbination with tetryl or PEIN, 
Modern blasting cape are loaded as shovn in Fig. 12, The b 
charge is comprised of a few grains of compressed tetryl or PETN. 
Of the two, PETN is the more suitable because of its greater power. 
‘The priming charge may or may not be mixed with potassium chlorate 
or other flash mixture. The nonelectric blasting cap shovn in 
Pig. 12 has a separate flash charge, which 1s pressed over the 
priming charge. The outer shell of the blasting cap may be of 
copper, copper alloy, or aluminum. This is no indication of the 
explogive compounds inside the shell; however, lead azide is 

never used in copper or copper-alloy shells. 


Blasting caps, electric and nonelectric, are manufactured in 
various strengths to suit the requirements of consumers. The 
strength of a blasting cap refers to the degree of energy produc- 
tion of which a cap fe capable and not to the amount of explosive 
contained therein; for example, lead azide is more powerful than 


mercury fulminate, and fewer grains of the azide are necessary to 
produce the energy derived from a larger amount of the fulminate. 
A No. 6 blasting cap delivers the necessary shock to detonate dyna- 
mites but not enough to detonate TNT consistently. A No. 8 blast- 
ing cap is more powerful than the No. 6 cap and is used in deto- 
nating boosters which are less sensitive than dynamites. The No. 
8, however, will not consistently detonate TNT and other high ex- 
plosives. The Special blasting cap was designed to meet the shock 
requirement of TNT and the other insensitive explosives in order 
that consistent detonation be assured. The caps required for 
positive detonation of various explosives are indicated in Chart 1. 


Blasting caps are initiated by the spit of flame from a safety 
fuse or percussion cap or by electrically produced heat. They are 
extremely sensitive to shock, friction, and heat and must be 
handled and stored properly. They should not be stored with other 
explosives. Nonelectric caps cannot be initiated by a spark when 
moist or wet. Nonelectric caps may be used underwater when 
properly waterproofed (see Section 7. B. 1.d.). 


Nonelectric caps are generally packed 100 to a small box or can. 


Electric caps are equipped with two single-strand leg wires which 
are from 4 to 100 feet long. The special cap is issued with 
standard 12-foot leg wires. These lead through the open end of 
the cap and end within the priming charge, as is shown in Fig. 12. 
‘These ends are connected by a noncorrosive, high-resistance 
bridge wire which heats to incandescence with the application of 
sufficient electrical current. This firing element is held within 
the cap by a plug made of rubber or some other substance. An 
asphaltic waterproofing compound permits underwater use. The end 
of the cap is sealed with sulfur, nylon, or plastic. The enameled 
leg wires are covered with a waxed textile or plastic. A shunt or 
short-circuit tab connects the free ends of the leg wires and pre- 
vents external currents, static electricity, etc., from entering 
the cap. This is a safety device which must be removed before the 
cap can be placed in an electrical circuit. 


Delay electric caps are similar to those already discussed, except 
that a burning-delay element is inserted between the electrical 
firing element and the explosive. Some delay caps are perforated to 
permit venting of gases formed by combustion of the delay element. 
Some delay caps may be of greater diameter and length than the 
regular caps. Delays vary from a few milliseconds to several 
seconds. Delay caps are ideal for certain types of commercial 
blasting; they are not ordinarily available to the military. 
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Electric blasting caps with wires 16 feet long or less are packed 
50 to the cardboard carton. Those with longer wires are packed 
fewer to the carton. 


Correct methods of using caps to prime explosive charges are 
covered in Section 7. 


Detonating Cord (Primacord) 


Detonating cord (see Fig. 13) is a high-explosive fuse which is used 
in making primers and for the simultaneous detonation of multiple 
charges. It ie composed of an explosive core of PETN within a water- 
proof sheath of textile or plastic. PETN is an extremely powerful and 
shock-sensitive explosive. For this reason it cannot be used in @ 
pure state as a military high explosive. When used in primacord it 
is desensitized with wax, which lowers its velocity of detonation 
from over 27,000 feet per second to about 20,000 feet per second. In 
this state, PETN will not detonate upon the strike of a rifle bullet. 
PETN is insoluble, but moisture desensitizes it to a. point where it 
cannot be detonated by the Special blasting cap. PETN is a stable, 
white, crystalline compound. 


Iseue detonating cord contains 50 graine of PETN per linear foot. 


Although textile-vrapped primacora usually has a yellow or yellow- 


biack outer cover, this is not always the case. Recognition should 
_Primacord has a white powdery 
Waterproofing 1s provided by an asphaltic compound and surface wax for A 


textile-covered primacords. This provides underwater protection for 
24 hours. Plastic-covered primacords provide waterproof protection 
for longer periods of time, and greater flexibility at low temperature. 
Waterproofing compounds must be applied to the cut ends of detonating 
cord when underwater use is intended. Otherwise, a 6-inch free end 
protects the remainder of a strand from moisture for 24 hours, 


Textile-wrapped detonating cord becomes stiff and brittle at low 
emperature; care should be taken not to break the explosive train. 


Short lengthe, up to 1 foot, of detonating cord may be burned without 
danger of detonation. 


Detonating cord is issued in 50-, 100-, 500-, and 1,000-foot spools. 


Detonating cord is consistently detonated by a No. 6 br more powerful 
blasting cap. 


Correct methods of using detonating cord for priming and linking ex- 
plosive charges are covered in Section 7. B. 1. c. 


Figure 13 


Detonating Cord 
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SECTION 4, DEMOLITION ACCESSORTES 
Demolition accessories are those tools and devices which are nec 
for the preparation, placement, and firing of explosive charges 
While some of these accessories are sometimes consumed in the blast, 
many of them may be used repeatedly. 


Nonelectric Equipment 


1. Cap Crimper 


The cap crimper (see Fig. 14) is a steel, plierlike tool used to 
affix blasting caps to time fuse. Its crimping edge is designed 
to crimp the shell of a nonelectric cap tightly enough around 
time fuse to prevent the cap's removal and at the same time not 
impair the powder train of the fuse. Its lower jaws are used as 
a fuse and detonating cord cutter. One leg of the handle, the 
punch, is used to fashion cap wells in dynamite and plastic ex- 
plosives. The screwdriver end is handy for opening cases of ex- 
plosives. 


The M2 crimper has a narrow Jaw that makes a water-resistant 
groove completely around the cap. Other-type crimpers may have 
wider crimping Jaws which may not make a water-resistant seal. 


Crimping tools should not be used as pliers--their crimping Javs 
may be damaged to a point where they no longer are suitable for 
crimping. 


Figure 14 


M2 Blasting Cap Crimper 


Cap Boxes 


Blasting cap boxes are wooden or plastic containers designed for 
carrying a few caps. They are nothing more than a multiple- 
recessed block which is provided with a cover. A small piece of 
felt or foam rubber provides a cap cushion at the base of each 
recess. They are made in sizes ranging from 6-cap to 50-cap 
capacity. 


Fuse Lighters 


‘There are a number of issue devices for the lighting of safety 
fuse. The more common of these are discussed in the order of 
their importance. 


a. M2 Weath 


cof Fuse Lighter 


‘This device (see Fig. 15) will ignite fuse under all veather 
conditions and will even perform undervater, so long as sub- 


mersion is limited to a few minutes. It consists of a barrel 


which holds the firing mechanism and a base which contains a 
percussion cap and a pronged fuse retainer. The barrel con- 
tains the striker-spring and striker, held lockéd’in one end 


reas 
™ 


sarery 


by @ release pin. The other end is threaded to fit over the 
base. The square end of a piece of safety fuse is pushed as 
far into the fuse retainer as possible. A plastic sealing 
compound is used to waterproof the Joint of fuse and lighter. 
When the release pin is pulled, the striker explodes the per- 
cussion cap, which in turn ignites the fuse. 


STRIKER 
SPRING 


STRIKER 


THe SEALING omuace 


(o— RELEASE PIN: 


PRONGED \, 

suse FUSE RETAINER RELEASE RING ,) 
Figure 15 

Fusee Matches 


Fusee matches are strike-anyvhere, windproof, and nonflaming 
igniters. They are used as shovn in Fig. 16, The burning 
fusee is held so that an unburned part of its incendiary head 
is in contact with the powder train of a diagonally cut piece 
of safety fuse. The fuse will ignite as soon as the smolder 
reaches the powder train, The fusee will not function when 
wet. Fusees are packed in standard safety match boxes. 


Figure 1¢ 
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c. Matches 


Any kind of match may be used to ignite 
fuse should be split th 
half inch from the end, 
head inserted so as to be in inti 
powder. The split ends of the fuse 
around the matchhead, which is po: 
portion of it protrudes, Thi facilitates 
matchhead against a box strikerboard 
fuse. 


ugh the powder 


Pigure 17 


Igniting Fuse 
with a Mat 


r electric firing 
sued in 500-foot lengths. It 
A.W.G, plastic- or rubber- 
the two reels shown 


parges (see Fig. 18) is 
stranded, two-conductor, No. 
wire. ‘The wire is carried on 
in Pig. 18. It may sometimes be neces- 
to use two 500-foot lengths of wire in order to reach a safe 
ng distance. 


Figure 18 


Firing Wire Reels 


Jumper Wire 


Jumper vire is single-conductor, No. 20 A.W.G. wire. It may or 
may not be enameled, but is covered with waxed textile or plastic. 
It is issued for making connections between adjacent electric caps 
which are too far apart to permit cap lead wire splices, or between 
firing wire and electric c It is issued in rolls of 100 and 
200 feet. 


Gelvancmeter 

The galvancmeter shown in Fig. 19 is used to test electrical dem 
olition circuite. It contains an electromagnet, a small, silver- 
chloride dry cell, and an indicator scale and needle. (The dry 
cell does not put out sufficient energy to detonate standard elec- 
caps.) When the terminals are Joined by a closed circuit, the 


electromagnet is energized, which causes needle to move across 
the scale. Needle deflection should not be paid undue attention, 
since the condition of the battery influences any reading. 


A new-type galvanometer is equipped with indicator lamp and 2 
small, surge generator. If the lamp fails to flesh when the 
switch or generator is operated, the wire circuit across its ter- 
minals is open. 


Galvancmeters must be handled with care and kept dry. Before 
being used, they are’tested by holding a piece of metal across 
the terminals. If in operating condition, this will cause a wide 
needle deflection on the battery type and a lamp flash on 
tion of the switch on the generator type. 


ra- 


Dry cells cease to function at subzero temperatures. Only the 
special cell may be used in the galvancmeter; other cells may be 
strong enough to initiate a detonator. 


For instructions concerning the use of galvanometers see Section 


TERMINALS 
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Figure 19 


Galvancneter 


Cammvinc strap 


Blasting Machines 


Blasting machines (see Figs. 20 and 21) are used to generate 
current necessary to fire explosive charges electrically. T 
are operated either by « quick twist of the handle in the hand 
type, or by a downvard thrust of the handle in the ground type. 
These machines are rated according to the mmber of blasting caps 
they can be depended upon to fire in straight series. They are 
ruggedly built and with reasonable care will provide service for 
many years. 


a. Hand-Type Blasting Machine 


This machine (see Fig. 20) is designed to fire 10 electric 
lasting caps in series. It is equipped with detachable 
handle, hand strap, end knurled terminal taps. The machine 
should be exercised by a few vigorous twists of the handle 
before the firing wires are attached. 


NEW TYPE Ce TYPE 
> 
i> 
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ARRYING STRAP 


TERMINALS 


b. Heavy-Type Blastin 


‘These machines (see Fig. 21) are designed to fire their rated 
number of caps (20, 30, 50, or 100) in series. Their weight, 
20 to 30 pounds or more, makes them unsuitable in most cases 
for sabotage operations. They ere operated by a vigorous 
downvard thrust of the handle. 


Figure 21 


ype Blasting Machine 
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Miscellaneous Equipment 


a 


Adhesive Compound 


Adhesive compound is a sticky, puttylike substance issued for the 
attaching of charges to vertical or overhead surfaces. It will 
hold a charge in place from a few minutes to several days, de- 
pending on the weight of the charge and the condition of the 
surface to which it is attached. It will not adhere satisfacto- 
rily to dirty, wet, or oily surfaces. Its adhesive qualities are 
impaired by water and subzero temperatures. 


Cap-Sealing Compound 


Cap-sealing compounds are used primarily to moistureproof the 
connection between a nonelectric cap and a safety fuse. They are 
also used to seal exposed ends of detonating cord, to insulate 
electrical connections, etc. The most suitable type of sealing 
compound is a quick-drying, extremely viscous, rubber-based 
sealer. Suitable substitutes include rubber cement and paraffin 
wax. 


Detonating Cord Clip 


Detonating cord clips (see Fig. 22) are made of sheet metal and 
are used to connect two strands of detonating cord, either paral- 
lel or at right angles to each other, or to fasten a blasting cap 
to detonating cord. With these clips, strands of detonating cord 
can be connected with greater facility than would be the case if 
knots were used. 


Ss 


Figure 22. M1 Detonating-Cord Clip and Method of Use (A) Clip (B) Branch- 
line connection (C) Splice of two leads (D) Connection of cap to lead 
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Explosive Reamer 


‘The explosive reamer (see Fig. 23) is used to make or enlarge a 
cap well in cast explosive blocks. It is made of nonsparking metal. 


Pigure 23 
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Priming Adapter 


Priming adapters (sce Fig. 24) are threaded plastic plugs which 

are drilled and slotted to permit the priming of explosives equipped 
with threaded cap wells. The longitudinal slot permits the passage 
of electrical cap vires through the center of the adapter without 

a lengthy threading process. In priming nonelectric cap with 
safety fuse, the fuse must be inserted through the threaded end 

of the adapter, if the cap is already crimped. Caps should be 
positioned with wire or fuse end seated in the adapter before they 
are inserted in the cap vell. 


Explosive Reamer 


Figure 24. Priming Adapter (A) with nonelectric cap (B) with electric cap 


6. 


Tape 


Both adhesive and friction tape are suitable for demolition pur- 
poses. They are issued in rolls of various lengths and widths. 


Twine 


Any type of twine or cord similar to No. 18 hemp twine is suitable 
for demolition purposes. 
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SECTION 5. RULES FOR HANDLING EXPLOSIVES 


Operational situations may prevent adherence to the suggested rules 
outlined below. Otherwise, the rules concerning the storage, trans- 
portation, and handling of explosives should be scrupulously folloved. 


A. Storage 


Ideally, storage facilities should be burglarproof, bulletproof, 
Lightningproof, and fireproof. Also, they should be of soft brick, 
hollow tile, or corrugated iron and should be weatherproof, dry, and 
well ventilated. Military-type explosive storage magazines are 


sey, constructed Just below ground level, and are revetted with 
earth. 


Chart 2 gives the distances at which military-type magazines should 
be located from adjacent magazines, buildings, and routes of communi- 
cation. This will afford a basis for esteblishing the dispersal 
requisites for temporary storage facilities. 


Chart 2 Magazine Location 


MINIMUM DIS 
staat enteraed TANCE IN FEET FROM NEAREST 
OF EXPLOSIVE Inhabited Public Public 
(in Pounds) Building Railway Highway Megieine 
50 45 90 45 60 
100 240 1ho 90 8 
2,000 1,200 720 360 230 
25,000 2,140 1,290 640 300 
100,000 3,630 2,180 1,090 4oo 
250 ,000* 4,310 2,590 2,300 800 
‘Maximum permitted in any one magazine. 


Temporary storage facilities are selected to provide as many of the 
desirable qualities of the permanent facility as possible, with stress 
being placed on weatherprocfness and ventilation. 


B. Transportation / 


The transportation of explosives by rail or over public roads is 
closely regulated by all governnents. When explosives are overtly 
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transported, the movement must be in accordance with local reguletions. 
In general these prescribe load limits, types of permissible packaging, 
manner of loading and securing, dispersal from other hazardous cargoes, 
nerking, etc. 


In training areas, motor vehicles used to transport explosives should 
be appropriately marked on all sides. 


If possible, blasting caps should not be carried aboard a vehicle 
transporting other types of explosives. When the two must be trans- 
ported together, they should be separated from one another as fer as 
possible. 


It is needless to stress that drivers should obey all traffic regula- 
tions and avoid congested areas while explosives are being carried. 


Safety Precautions 


Observance of the following rules will minimize the possibility of 
accidentally caused fires and explosions 


Never fail to post safety rules for transportation, storage, and 
handling of explosives in a conspicuous place within the storage 
facility. 

Never leave explosives unguarded. Keep them under lock and key. 


ly. 


Never handle explosives carele 
Never snoke near explosives. 
Never permit open lights or other flame in or near explosives. 


Never allow leaves, grass, brush, etc., to accumulate around 6 
storage facility. 


Never store metallic tools and miscellaneous materials with explosives. 
Never wear shoes with exposed nails or cleats inside a storage facility. 


Never fail to issue older explosives first. Arrange explosives so 
that old stocks will be accessible. 


Never permit cases of explosives to rest on the floor. Place them on 
pallets so that air may circulate about them. 


Never open cases of explosives within or too near to a storage facility. 
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Never open cases of explosives with a sparking tool. Use « crimping 
tool, wooden mallet, and wooden wedge. 


Never assemble explosive primers in a storage facility. 


Never store safety fuse near oil, gasoline, kerosene, or similar 
solvents. 


Never store blasting caps in the same container or facility with 
other explosives. 


Never forget to tun cases of dynamite every 30 days. Write on the 
case the date on which the explosive is turned. 


Never store dynamite so that cartridges stand on end. 
Never use frozen dynamite. Thaw it as described in Section 2. 


Never use explosives that have obviously deteriorated. They should 
be destroyed as outlined in Section 6, . 


Never abandon any explosive. 
Never carry loose blasting caps in the pockets. 


Never insert a wire, nail, or other implement into the open end of a 
blasting cap. 


Never leave blasting caps or other explosives exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. 


Never pull the wires of an electric blasting cap. 


Never handle safety fuse carelessly in cold weather. Warn it before 
uoing. 


Never crimp blasting caps with e knife or with the teeth. 


Never forget to tape the junction of the cap and fuse, if the fuse is 
Jess than 1 foot long. 


Never use electric blasting cape during the approach or progress of ay 
electrical storm. 


Never allow firing wire to remain open 
together at both ends except when splic 
opening. 


Keep both vires twisted 
and connections nec 


itate 
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Never use electric blasting caps of different types and makes in the 
same circuit. 


Never remove the short-circuiting shunt from an electric blasting cap 
until it ie ready to be spliced into a circuit, 


Never permit loose control of a blesting machine. The project leader 
should carry this during all projects. 


Never use an unweterproofed firing system underwater or in damp 
ground. 


Never force explosives into a borehole. Make the hole larger. 


Never tamp explosives with metallic implements. Use @ wooden tamping 
rod. 


Never attempt to light fuse by exposing a closed end to an open flame. 


Never fire a blast until all surplus explosives are removed from the 
area. E 


Never connect « blasting machine to a circuit until the charge is 
ready to be fired. Remove it after the charge has been fired. 


Never allow a blasting cap to be fired within 200 feet of unprotected 
individuals unless detonation occurs in # hole or depression. 


Never hold a primer while lighting it. Place it on the ground. 
Never spring # borehole near another that is loaded with explosive. 
Never load a hot borehole. Cool it with water if necessary. 


Never permit individuals to remain in the open when charges in con- 
tect with frangible materials are to be fired. 


Never investigate a nonelectric misfire immediately. Wait at least 
30 minutes. 


Never divide responsibility for a demolition project. 
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D. 


Misfires 


Ls 


Causes 


Generally speaking, a misfire is an explosive charge that has been 
initiated but, for one or more of the causes outlined below, fails 
to fire. Misfires are caused by: 

Failure to ignite time fuse 

Improperly made primers 

Improper electric or nonelectric connections 

Deteriorated fuse or explosive 

Weak blasting caps 

Damaged electric or nonelectric firing circuits 

Improper operation of a blasting machine 

Weakened blasting machine or other source of power 


Use of different types or makes of electric caps in the sane 
etreuit, 


Improperly balanced electric circuits (too much resistance for 
available power, etc.). 


Handling of Nonelectric Misfires 


Unless there is positive evidence, 1.e., the detonation of cap or 
caps alone, that the misfire was caused by a weak blasting cap, no 
nonelectrically primed charge should be directly approached. When 
possible, the investigation should not take place before at least 
30 minutes have passed since the charge misfired. Charges that 
failed to detonate because of a weak blasting cap may be reprimed 
immediately. 


Nonelectric misfire charges should be initiated by means of a long 
misfire-priming pole (see Fig. 25), especially if they are in 
contact with frangible material. The misfire should be approached 
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by the most sheltered route available. The long pole will permit 
the misfire primer to be placed within an inch of the misfire 
charge froma distance. The misfire should not be disturbed. 
Misfire primers should consist of a minimum of one-quarter pound 
of explosive. 


Borehole or otherwise tamped misfire charges should be fired by a 
larger primer (containing a minimum of 2 pounds of explosive) 
which must be placed within 1 foot of the misfire. Care must be 
exercised while the tamping material is being removed in order 
that the misfire not be unduly disturbed. After the new primer is 
emplaced, the tamping material should be replaced. 


When detonating cord is used as 4 primer and fails to fire, it 
should be cut between the unfired blasting cap and the charge 

without unduly disturbing the cap. A new firing system should 
then be attached. If one or more detonating cord branch lines 
fail to detonate, separate firing system(s) should be attached. 


If @ detonating cord priming knot detonates but fails to detonate 
the explosive mass of which it was a part, the scattered explosive 
should be assembled and the mass reprimed. 


A single blasting cap which has misfired should be fired with a 
blasting cap primer placed in contact with the unfired cap. If 
more than one blasting cap has misfired, a ¢-pound primer should 
be used to detonate the misfired caps (see Section 6, B.). 


Handling Electric Misf 


Miefires of electrically primed charges may be investigated and 
corrected immediately, except when they are employed in conbina- 
tion with nonelectrically primed charges. When combination sys- 
tems exist, resulting misfires must be handled as nonelectric 
failures. 
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E. 


Following a failure, it is natural to assume thet the trouble 
lies in the electrical circuit rather then with the explosive 
charges. The circuit should be disconnected from the source of 
Power and retested. Defective equipment may be immediately re- 
placed. 


Damaged Explosives 


It_1e imperative that damaged or otherwise unsuitable explosives 
resulting fron misfires, poor storege conditions, etc., not be 
allowed to accumula’ Pers ignored f: hort periods of 
time. Such indifference or carelessness might be the cause of a 
Serious accident. Misfired explosives must be gathered together 
and immediately destroyed. Deteriorated explosives should be de- 
stroyed as outlined in Section 6. 
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SECTION 6. DESTROYING EXPLOSIVES 


When explosives sre no longer needed or when they obviously would fell 
into enemy hands they should be destroyed. 


Destroying Demolition Explosives 


Most explosives, except blasting caps, may be destroyed by burning. 
The hazard of an explosion is always present, even under the most 
favorable conditions, so it is of prime importance to select a site 
Where no damage will be done, either to persons or property, if the 
explosives detonate. This means a safe distance from any structure, 
railway, or highway, and any place where one or more persons may be 
even accidentally exposed to danger, including that from flying 
fragments. 


Only one type of explosive should be destroyed at a time, and the 
utmost care should be taken to see that no blasting caps are acci- 
dentally included in explosives to be destroyed by burning. 


Explosives should never be burned in cases or in deep piles. Instead, 
the cases should be opened and the explosive spread in a single layer 
on paper, excelsior, or other highly flammable material. No more than 
100 pounds of explosive should be burned at any one time. A new space 
should be selected for each lot, as it is not safe to place explosives 
on ground heated by @ prior burning. 


No attempt should be made to return to the burning site as long as 
any flame or smoke can be observed. 


Nitroglycerin explosives (dynamites) become increasingly sensitive as 
the burning temperature rises. When these explosives can be positively 
identified as being regular dynamites (see Section 2. C. 1. b.), 100 
Pounds may be burned at a time. If doubt exists as to whether an ex- 
plosive is a regular dynamite or a blasting gelatin, it should be 
treated as the latter and burned in 10-pound lots. 


Since some explosives are difficult to ignite, considerable kindling 
in the form of paper, wood shavings, sawdust, etc., should form a bed 
for the explosive. With some types of dynamite it may be nece: 
to pour kerosene over the cartridges in order to assure ignition. 
The explosive should never be directly ignited. Ignition of the 
flammable bed vill permit the person burning the explosive to with- 
draw to a safe position before the fire reaches the explosive. 
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All explosives are extremely sensitive to shock at high temperatures. 
It is, therefore, important that no one poke about unburned explosives 
or the ashes until they are entirely cooled. 


When an explosive has been burned, it is good practice to have the 
ground plowed, as the residue remaining may contain salts attractive 
but poisonous to livestock and wildlife. 


Detonating cord should not be burned on spools. Rather, cut lengths 
should be spaced 1 inch apart atop the bed of flammable material. 


Soluble explosives such as black powder and ammonium nitrate may be 
disposed of by pouring them in water after their wrappers have been 
removed. When ammonium nitrate is mixed with an insoluble explosive 
it should not be placed in water. It may be detonated or it may be 
burned after the container has been opened and the contents spread 

on flammable material. If black powder is burned it should be re- 
moved from containers. Extreme care must be exercised in order that 
ignition does not take place while the disposal crew is in the burning 
area. ; 


Deteriorated explosives may be, and often are, more dangerous to handle 
than explosives in good condition. Only persons with considerable 
explosives experience should attempt to handle deteriorated nitro- 
glycerin explosives, azides, fulminates, picrates, or unidentified 
explosives. 


CAUTION: The cautious manner in which deteriorated explosives are 
first handled must continue throughout the disposal project. The 
natural tendency ts to become too confident following initial uc- 
cess; this often leads to serious accidents 


Deteriorated explosives should be burned on a bed of flammable mate- 
rial in lots which do not exceed 10 pounds. 


Explosives containers -- wooden cases and cardboard cartons and thetr 
Paper liners -- should not be used as kindling materials. Rather, 
they should be considered to be explosive and destroyed accordingly. 


Floors (concrete, wood, earth, etc.) with which ingredients of dete- 
riorated explosives have come into contact must be considered to be 
hazardous. Flame or mechanical shock may cause an explosion. Nitro- 
glycerin stains should be broom-scrubbed with a solution composed of 
1d quarts of water, 3} quarts of denatured alcohol,/1 quart of acetone, 
and 1 pound of sodium sulphide (60-percent commercial). A solution of 
lye, alcohol, and water may also be used as a decontaminant. Sveepings 
should be considered explosive and destroyed accordingly. 
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Destroying Blasting Caps 


Blasting caps which must be destroyed should be detonated in lots of 
100, under confinement. The leg wires of electric caps should be cut 
off 1 inch from the cap before it is destroyed. Destruction of the 
caps should be carried out in the following manner: 


1. Place the container of caps at the bottom of a shallow borehole. 


2. Place a priming charge of one-half pound of explosive on top of 
the container. 


3+ Place a piece of paper or cloth on top of the priming charge. 
(This prevents the sand or soft earth tamping which is used to 
close the borehole from sifting down and forming a barrier be- 
tween the priming charge and the caps.) 


4. Detonate the priming charge. 


5. After the explosion, carefully examine the ground around the 
borehole for unexploded cay 


Deteriorated caps include those which have been or are thoroughly 
wet or which are corroded. All such caps should be destroyed in the 
manner described above. Corroded caps may be very dangerous to handle, 
and should only be handled by experienced: Personnel. 
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SECTION 7. PREPARATION OF EXPLOSIVE CHARGES 


General 


Explosives are initiated by primers. High-explosive primers consist 
of those units of an explosive charge to which a blasting cap is 
directly connected. Lov-explosive primers consist of safety fuse or 
sone other spark-producing igniter, and that pert of the charge to 
which the igniter is affixed. The process of assenbling the explo- 
sive and blasting cap or igniter, into a single unit is called priming. 
To prime a case of TNT, only one primer is required. This may con- 
sist of a single 1-pound block into which a fused blasting cap is 
inserted. Upon detonation of the primer, a shock wave is transmitted 
through alternate layers of cardboard and air to the surrounding 
explosives--it strikes these explosives with sufficient shock to cause 
detonation. The shock wave may be transmitted through any medium 
(air, soil, water, etc.) and may induce detonation where considerable 
gape between primer and other explosives exist (1.e., the detonation 
of a 4-pound block of TNT will usually cause the detonation of another 
block located 1 foot away). The phenomenon of detonation induced by 
the shock wave emanating from nearby explosives is termed propagation, 


or sympathetic detonation, 


‘There are a number of priming techniques outlined below. All primers 
must be properly assembled and properly placed with respect to the 
remainder of an explosive charge, if misfires and associated delays 
are to be avoided. 


An explosive charge may be assembled to fire electrically or non- 
electrically (see Chart 3). There are certain advantages and dis- 
advantages inherent in each technique. Active resistance activity 
requires considerable outside support, and in many ci operations 
are limited to the type of items thus received. For this reason, 

the field must be prepared to function vith either electric equipment 
or nonelectric equipment. A discussion of the pros and cons of elec- 
tric and nonelectric equipment follove. 


The most distinct advantage of electrically primed charges is that 
misfires may be immediately investigated and cleared. (In training 
explosive charges in contact with frangible materials 
teel, concrete, etc. should be electrically primed whenever 
possible in order to minimize misfires and accidents.) On the other 
hand, electric equipment is bulky. Moreover, for multiple charges, 
considerable placing time and an understanding of electrical theory 
are required. 


Nonelectric equipment is less bulky and requires less placing time 
end knovledge than the electrical equipment. The principal disad~ 
vantages of nonelectric materials include the miefire hazard and 
susceptibility to moisture damage. These are minimized by proper 
care and storage, as well as by the application of recomended 
techniques 


Chart 3. Chain of Action in Initiation of Explosives 


NONELECTRIC ELECTRIC 
PERCUSSION “\ MATCH ELECTRIC CURRENT 
T - BRIDGEWIRE OF 
ml CAP BLASTING CAP or "| 
INITIATES INITIATES whe INITIATES 
LOW EXPLOSIVES HIGH EXPLOSIVES HIGH EXPLOSIVES ‘LOW EXPLOSIVES 
ant Bae 


B.- Nonelectric Priming and Aesociated Techniques 


1. By losives 


‘The equipment necessary for nonelectric priming is discussed in 
relation to ite comparative utility. 


a. Firing Systens 


A firing system comprises those parts of a primed explosive 
charge which collectively provide for initial ignition, delay, 
and detonation, i.e., (1) a match, time fuse, and blasting 
cap or (2) amechanical,chemical, or electrical fuse with 
blasting cap (see Chapter II.). 


us 
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Sefety Puse Firing System 


Safety fuse, blasting cap, and fuse lighter are necessary 
to assemble the firing system. 


The only method of positively identifying safety fuse is 
to burn 4 length of it. 


Safety fuse is extremely susceptible to moisture damage; 
therefore it is always advisable to discard that part 

of the fuse which has been exposed, i.e., the 3 inches at 
the end of the roll. Fuse should be square cut with a 
ary crimper or knife. Fuse is prepared for insertion 

in the cap by straightening the curl of the fuse and 
reducing its end diameter by rolling it between the 
thumb and forefinger (this also prevents frayed cords 

at the end of the fuse from interfering with insertion 
of the fuse into the cap). 


A blasting cap should be inverted when it is removed 
from ite container, in order to permit any foreign 
matter which may be in the cap to fall out. 


To attach a blasting cap to a fuse, grasp the fuse about 
2 inches from the prepared end and insert the prepared 
end in the blasting cap. Next, holding the cap and fuse 
so that the top of the cap is up and the fuse ie vertical 
to the ground, allow the cap to position itself on the 


fuse. When the cap is positioned, lightly place the index 
finger of one hand over the junction of fuse and cap open- 


ing (see Fig. 26), (The third and fourth fingers of the 
hand may then be used as guides, making it possible to 


crimp the cap to the fuse in total darkness.) Next, crimp 


the cap to the fuse at a point near the open end of the 
cap, keeping in mina that a crimp on or too near to the 
explosive end of the cap may cause the cap to detonate. 

the safety fuse is less than 12 inches long, wrap & 
piece of tape around the junction of cap and fuse where 
the cap has been crimped to the fuse; some crimping toole 
leave a gap between cap end and fuse, and the tape will 
Prevent a spark from the igniter from entering the cap 
through such a gap.) The fuse lighter should not be con- 
nected to the fuge until shortly before the charge is 
exploded. y, 
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(2) Instantaneous Firing System 


Sabotage and guerrilla operations often require split- 
second timing--for example, in anbushes or train derail- 
ments. Nonelectric, instantaneous firing systems suitable 
for such operations are discussed in Chapter IT. 


(3) Delay Firing System 


Nononoking, silent delay firing systems are described in 
Chapter II. 


TYPE AS 


Pigure 26 


Crimping Technique 


b. Assembling Blasting Cap Primers 


All explosive primers must be assembled with the firing system 
securely fixed to the explosive. This serves to minimize train- 
ing and operational failures caused by carelessness, excitement, 
etc. 


(1) Cast Explosives 


The priming adapter (see Fig. 24) assures a firm connec- 
tion of firing system and explosive. It may be used with 
those explosive blocks and charges equipped with the 
threaded cap vell. 
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(2) 


When priming adepters are not available or vhen explosives 
which do not have threaded cap vells are used, cord or 
tape is used to secure the firing system to the charge 
(see Fig. 27). Wrap the cord tightly around the block and 
tie it securely over the cap well, leaving several inches 
of cord after the tie is made. Move the cord to one side 
and insert the cap. Secure the firing system by making a 
tie around the fuse. 


Figure 27 


Plastic Explosives 


Plastic explosives are primed as is shown in Fig. 26. 
The cap ie positioned so that a 3-inch peripheral mass 
exists along ite longitudinal axis, with the closed end 
about 1 inch inside the mass. The cap recess may be 
fashioned with a crimper punch or wooden stick. After 
insertion of the blasting cap, the mass must be firmly 
squeezed in order that the explosive be in intimate 


Figure 26. 
(3) 


contact with the cap. Failure to do this may cause a 
misfire or low-order detonation. For purposes of utility, 
i.e., priming, placing, etc., it is recommended that 
operational charges of plastic explosive be prepared and 
packaged as outlined in paragraph B. 3. b. of this Section. 
Plastic explosives become very soft when exposed to high 
temperatures, snd therefore must be packaged if they ere 
to maintain a definite shape. Plastics become hard and 
brittle at low temperatures and may be softened by warming 
the explosive by body heat or warm water. 


Position of Blasting Cap in Plastic Type Explosive 
Cratering Charge 


The snmonium nitrate cratering charge should alvays be 
double-primed when used in boreholes. This is recom- 
mended to minimize misfires, which, since the charges are 
buried, are difficult to deal with. It is advisable to 
use primacora or electrical priming for multiple borehole 
charges in order that detonations occur simultaneously. 
The cratering charge shown in Fig. 29 is single-primed. 
Notice that the firing system is secured to the cleat 
between the cap well end primacord tunnel. A second 
primer, a }-pound charge, should be placed opposite the 
center band before the borehole is closed. When firing 
systems are used underground, they must be waterproofed. 
When boreholes are closed, care must be exercised so that 
stones and tamping tools do not damage the fuse or charge. 
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Figure 29 


Cratering Charge Primed Nonelectrically 


Dynamite 


Dynamite is primed by fashioning a cap well in the cart- 
ridge with a crimper punch or a wooden stick, inserting 
the blasting cap, and securing the fuse to the cartridge 
with cord. The cap recess may be punched at one end of 
the cartridge or in, the side of the cartridge. 


(a) End Priming (See Fig. 30) 


Punch through the paper and into the cartridge to a 
depth greater than the length of the cap being used. 
Insert the cap end of the firing system and secure 
with cord. (An alternate end-priming/ technique is 
shown in Fig. 31; this is used when the peper is 
difficult to punch through.) Unfold the paper from 
the cartridge end before fashioning the cap well. 
After inserting the cap, fold the paper tightly 
around the fuse and secure with cord. 


7 PUNCH HOLE IN END WITH CRIMPERS 


2 THE Twine anouno cantmioce 


S Te Twine To ruse 


Figure 30. End Priming Dynamite Cartridge 


Figure 31. Alternate End Prime for Dynamite 
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the cap being 
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re the fuse firmly 
with cord. This primer may be moistureproofed by 

o ly about the cartridge to a point 

ove and below the cap recess and then 
terproofing material over the wrap. 


Figure 32, Side Priming Dynamite tage 
ing wit nating Cord 
When one end of a length of deton 


ating cord is properly wrapped 
bout or otherwise attached to an explosive charge and a firing 
system is fixed to detonate the detonating cord, the primer is 
complete. 


ALL packaged explosives may be primed by tying detonating cord 
with two half hitches, with an extra turn between them around 
the mass (see Fig. 33). These three turns must be in contact 

and must. fit snugly against the block. 


2 AROUND AND UNDER BAN EATRA Tun an conten 


Figure 33 


The 1-pound nitrostarch block ma; be primed by threading a 
single strand of detonating cord through diagonally opposite 
cap recesses and knotting the short end (see Fig. 34). 


The emmonium nitrate cratering 
ing one end of « 


charge is half primed by thread- 
single strand of detonating cord through the 
tunnel and is secured by an overhand kmot (see Fig. 35). The 
cratering charge should always be double-primed when used 
underground. 


considered the most suitable because of its explosive concen- 
tration and compactness. It is tied as shown in Fig. 37. The 
position of the knot must generally be as is shown in Fig. 38 A. 
If the knot is improperly placed at the center of the mass, as 
is shown in Fig. 38 B,a low-order detonation is likely to 
result. This is because the shock emanating from a single 
lead-in strand of detonating cord is less than that required to 
detonate the explosive consistently. Remember that the det- 
onating wave proceeds through an explosive from the point of 
initiation, in this case the point at which the detonating cord 
lead-in strand contacts the explosive. 


OVERHAND KNOT 


——a ape | 


_> PETONATING CORD TUNNEL 


OVERHAND KNOT 


Figure 35 


Figure 34 


In each of the above cases, the end of the cord associated Cratering Charge Primed with Detonating Cord 


with the charge must be freq and should be 6 inches long, as is 
shown in Figs. 33, 34, and 35. This ts necessary because, due 
to the capillarylike action of the fuse core, susceptibility 
to atmospheric moisture extends to a point 6 inches from an 
‘gpen end. 


Various detonating cord priming knots (see Fig. 36) are often 
used for priming plastic explosives. The 6-inch, moisture- 

contaminated ends must not be tied into the mote themselves; 
they should be doubled back as shown in Pig. 36 or be cut off 
and discarded. The triple roll priming mot (see Fig. 37) is 
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Step A BEGIN. Leave a 6" tail. 


B 
Step B WRAP. wrap as tightly and as close together as possible 
=! 
Cc 


Step C TIGHTEN, Pull Tight. 
Figure 37. Method of Tying Triple-roll Priming Knot 


Priming is completed by affixing the firing system to the 
detonating cord with tape, wire, or cord (see Fig. 39). Notice 
that the closed end of the cap faces toward the explosive 
charge. To facilitate the attachment of the firing system, the 
6-inch tail of the detonating cord is doubled back to form a 
trough into which the cap is laid. Taping should proceed 
from the fuse end of the cap and continue forvard to the/ex- 
plosive end. The cap must be in intimate contact with the 
detonating cord, with no layer of tape or other material be- 
tween the two, if positive detonation is to be assured. 
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A CORRECT PRIMING: A high-order explosion will be initiated by any of 
these three arrangements 


(a) Triple roll tie () Double strand 
Imot in block with Imot in block 


B INCORRECT PRIMING: A low-order explosion will occur at the 1st point 
of contact 


Figure 38. Position of Priming Knot in Plastic Explosive Charges 


Figure 39 
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Waterproofing Firing Systems 


When explosive charges are used underwater or in extremely damp 
areas, their firing systems should be thoroughly waterproofed. 
Particular care should be taken to make all Joints watertight, 
as a drop of water on the core of time fuse or on the blesting 
cap flash charge would cause failure. All charges should be 
dual primed. 


(1) Waterproofing Match-Ignited Systens (See Fig. 40) 


(a) Cut match box strikerboard to a size that can be 
inserted into a rubber balloon of suitable size. 
Round off the corners so as to remove all sharp 
projections which might pierce the rubber. Position 
the strikerboard at the bottom of the balloon. 


(b) Isolate the strikerboard by tvisting a string or 
rubber band around the balloon, as shown in Fig 
This serves as a safety loop. 


ho B. 


(c) Split the fuse through the powder train so that the 
head of a match can be positioned as shown in 
Fig. 40 C, Insert the match end of the fuse in the 
balloon. 

(a) Stretch the balloon as shown in Fig. 40 D and wrap 
tightly about the fuse, Do not relax tension until 
Joint ie locked with several turns of rubber band or 
twine. 


(e) Apply wax or soap to the crimped junction of the 
Dlasting cap and fuse. 


(f£) Place the cap in a second balloon and seal as 
described above. 


The waterproofed firing system should be linked to the charge 
in the usual manner. When cast explosive is used, it may be 
neceasary to increase the diameter of the cap well to accom- 
modate the thicknesses of rubber surrounding the blasting cap. 


To operate the system, the safety loop should be removed. Hold 
the strikerboard with one hand and rake matchhead across it 
with the other. The match flash may break the balloon but 
this is unimportant, since the powder train will already have 
been initiated. 
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(2) 


Figure 40 


Waterproofing Other Devices 


Most mechanical-type fuse devices (see Chapter II.) may 
be used as safety-fuse igniters. These may be waterproofed 
by placing them inside a latex rubber sack or balloon. 


Low Explosives (Black Powder) 


An igniter takes the plece of a blasting cap when deflagrating 
explosives are primed. Actually, a length of safety fuse might 
comprise the whole firing system for black powder, as is shown in 
Fig. 41. 


Figure 41 


Black Powder Primed 
Nonelectrically 


Grenular Powder 


Three inches of powder are poured into an improvised paper 
sleeve about the size of a dynamite cartridge. A series of 
notches about 2 inches apart which penetrate the powder core 
must be cut in the length of fuse being used as an igniter. 
An overhand Imot tied at the end of the igniter fuse serves 
to anchor this firing system within the charge after the 
cartridge has been filled and closed (see Fig. 41 A). 


Pellet Powder 


Pellet powder is issued in standard-type paper-covered cart- 
ridges. Since the individual pellets are center-recessed, it 
ie only necessary to punch through the puper wrapper at either 
end of the cartridge to insert the long, beveled end of a 
notched (with notches 2 inches apart) length of fuse. The fuse 
igniter is pushed through the cartridge far enough to permit 
about 2 inches of the beveled end of the fuse to be doubled 
back. As this loop wedge is pulled back into the cartridge 
it will bind, thus anchoring the igniter (see Fig. 41 B). 
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a. 


Prepared Charges 


General 


Whenever possible, operational charges should be made ready 
prior to the time of their placement. For instance, where 
guerrilla saboteurs might consider an attack on ea distant 
bridge or tunnel, operational charges would normally have to 
be broken down to individual man-loads for transportation. 
During a halt in a final assembly area, the charges would be 
reassembled and the primer detonating cord leads installed. 
They would be tied, wrapped if necessary, and be equipped 
with rope ties, magnets, suction cups, poles, etc. to 
facilitate rapid placement (see Fig. 42). 


Figure 42 


The cloth carrying bag in which some explosives are issued 
makes an ideal container for satchel-type charges. 


To reduce the possibility of misfires, all charges should be 
doubled-primed. This is best accomplished with detonating 
cord. Two individual blocks are primed and then are placed 
with the remainder of the charge as is shown in Fig. 43. 


To further guard against the possibility of misfires, dual 
firing systems should be used (see Fig. 44). This is also 
advisable in training situations where frangible materials 
and/or large charges are concerned. 
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Figure 4 


A nonelectric dual firing 
system for single charge 


To attach a dual system to double strands of detonating 
cord, the fuses end caps are aligned and placed over the 
detonating cord as is shown in Fig. 45. Taping proceeds 
as for a single cap. 


Figure 45 


Although firing systems should be assembled prior to the plac- 
ing of charges, they should not be connected to the charges 
until after the latter have been placed on the target. 


Industrial sabotage would ordinarily require greater finesse 
as regards the form explosive charges would take. Fig. 46 
gives examples of items that have been used to smuggle ex- 
plosives into a factory or close to a specific target. 


Figure 46 
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Standard Charges (See Fig. 47) 


Plastic explosives are generally regarded as the seboteur's 
standard explosive. This is because of their great pover and 
plasticity. Since many industrial machines and associated 
equipment are made of cast iron or thin steel, relatively 
mall plastic-exphosive charges are often capable of inflicting 
irreparable damage upon them. The standard charge described 
below is extremely versatile and is operationally suitable 

from the standpoint of size. 


(1) A triple-roll priming mot or reasonable facsimile should 
be tied at the center of each of two 4-foot strands of 
detonating cord, as is shown in Fig. 47 A. 


(2) Divide a 23-pound C-h block (or 24-pound C-3 block) in 
half by cutting through the cardboard package as shown 
in Fig. 47 B. 


(3) Remove the cardboard package after slitting or loosening 
the cemented overlap. 


(4) Divide the half-block longitudinally, as is shown in Fig. 
aT Cc. 


(5) Press the detonating cord priming strands into each of the 
quarter-block slabs, offsetting each strand slightly (see 
Fig. 47D). 


(6) Put the quarter-blocks together so that a knot is at either 
end. Work the explosive so as to close internal cavities. 
Square corners are maintained by gently pounding the block 
on a flat surface (see Fig. 47 E). 


(7) Fold the cardboard package about the block and cover the 
whole with tape, as 1s shown in Fig. 47 F. 


(8) Secure the double strands of detonating cord with a turn 
of tape every 10 inches, as is shown in Fig. 47 G. 


(9) Waterproof the open ends of the detonating cord and let. 
them dry. 


(10) Wrep the detonating cord tails around the charge and secure 
them in place with a turn of tape, as is shown in Fig. 47 B. 


The procedure may be applied to the whole block if larger charges 
are required. 
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Figure 47 A-D 
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- Detonating Cora Systems 
Meny demolition projects require the simultaneous detonation of 
multiple charges. Without detonating cord, this would be virtually 
impossible with nonelectric equipment. 


The different systems suggested for linking multiple charges with 
detonating cord are designed to serve a variety of targets. 


Straight Main (See Fig. 48) 


The straight main is employed where the individual targets are 
in line, as with the target members on one side of a steel 
truss bridge or a single bank of transformers. While the main 
may consist of a single strand of detonating cord, this is not 
recommended, especially for operations, because of the possi- 
bility of misfire. Instead, the main should consist of two 
strands of detonating cord taped together at 10-inch inter- 
vals. 


‘The main is laid as close along the line of targets as pos- 
sible. The branch lines (the priming leads from individual 
charges) must approach the main line directly in such a manner 
that the angle formed by their Junction will not be less than 
n the side from which detonation proceeds (see Fig. 49). 
imple rule is violated, failures are likely to occur 
on the branch lines concerned. These branch lines will be 
severed at the point of contact with the ma Detonating cord 
might be described as being highly directional; the limited 
amount of explosive a strand contains almost precludes lateral 
propagation. If turns are necessary, sharp angles should be 
avoided in favor of gradual bends. If the main is primed 

from both ends, all main line branch line angles must be 

90°. 


Methods of tying and splicing detonating cora are described 
in paragraph e., below. 


>. Ring Main (See Fig. 50) 


The ring may be employed to advantage where two generally 
parallel lines of targets are separated by considerable 
lateral distance, e. g., two transformer banks in a large 
electric power installation. Also, when the exact dimensions 
of a target facility are mlmown, the ring main with standard 
charges is the more adaptable and economical technique to use. 


Figure 47 E-E 
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Figure 46. 


Straight Mein 
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Figure 49 


Branch line junctions, priming, etc. coincide with the 
principles outlined for the straight main. 


Chain Main (See Fig. 51) 


The demolition chain is used almost exclusively for the 
destruction of rail. The detonating cord tails of several 
standard-type charges are linked together or individual 
charges are fabricated on an unbroken strand of detonating 
cord, as with the Ml (tetrytol) demolition chain. 


Junction Box (See Fig. 52) 


The junction box is an arrangement that is usually employed 
where two closely placed charges must be detonated simul- 
taneously, as would be the case for the bearing pedestals on 
either side of a generator, pump, etc. 


Detonating Cord Connections 
Detonating Cord Clip. The clip may be used to connect or 


Prime single strands of detonating cord as described in Sec- 
tion 4. C. 3. Operational charges consisting of the recom- 
mended double-strand priming leads will not permit use of the 
clip. The simple mots described below will meet the double- 
strand requirements; they will also serve when clips are not 
available for single-strand priming. 
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Figure 50, Ring Main 
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Junction Box 


Figure 52. 


Triple-Roli Branch Line Knot (See Fig. 53). The use of the 
triple-roll branch line Imot is recommended for all types of 
plastic-covered detonating cords. (Other knots tend to loosen 
due to the smooth and resilient character of the plastic.) 
This mot makes a satisfactory Joint for double-strand detonat- 
ing cord. 


In tying the Imot, the branch line-main line lock must be held 
until the tie is complete. Notice that the roll is secured 
by a single half hitch or with tepe. If the branch line leads 
are sealed, there is no point in allowing for a 6-inch free 
tail. 


Girth Hitch (See Fig. 54). The girth hitch may be used to 
connect single-strand, febric-covered branch lines to the main 
line. 


Notice that both this knot and the one described above are 
perpendicular to the axis of the main line. 


Splices (See Fig. 55). Clips, square Imots, and taped over- 
spe are used to join lengths of detonating cord. The clip 
may be used to splice single strands, may the square knot 
for nonplastic-covered detonating cords, The taped joint best 
serves vhere plastics and/or double strands are concerned. 


Firing Systems. Directions on how to prime with detonating 
cord in both single end dual firing systems have been given 
in paragraph B. 1. @. of this Section. 


C. Electric Priming and Associated Techniques 


1. 


General 


Electric priming and firing techniques are widely used for in- 
dustrial blasting and for military demolitions training. This 

is true because of the absolute firing control that electric equip- 
ment affords. Also, there is an economic advantage to electrical 
equipment where multiple charges are concerned, for Jumper vire 

is fer less expensive than detonating cord. Lastly, an electri+ 
cally primed misfire may be cleared immediately, involving no 

risk to personnel, whereas the nonelectric misfire remains a 
hazard throughout the clearing procedure. 
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Figure 53. A-B 


Figure 5. 


Method of Tying Girth Hitch 
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Figure 55 


Because electric equipment is accepted over the nonelectric 
equipment for many industrial and training purposes is no reascn 
to assume this should apply to sabotage operations. Blasters 
and trainees vorking under ideal conditions proceed as rapidly 
or slowly as necessary to set up their firing circuits correctly. 
The saboteur, on the other hand, may only have access to the 
target for the time it takes an enemy sentry to walk to and from 
the opposite end of his post. Furthermore, light conditions may 
be poor, and various forms of extraneous electricity (lightning, 
static electricity, radio-frequency energy, etray currents, etc.) 
nay threaten not only the failure of the mission but also con- 
stitute a personal hazard if electrical equipment is being used. 
However, electrical equipment is vell suited to a number of 
operational uses and may, therefore, be supplied to the field. 
Also, if equipment of this type 1s captured from the enemy, it 
is well to put it to use. 


Assembling Electric Primers 


a. High Explosive: 


The first step in priming en explosive charge electrically is 
to remove the cardboard shipping sleeve from the blasting cap 
and attached lead wires. Since the lead wires are accordion- 
folded, care must be taken to avoid tangling or kinking then 
as they are unfolded. The short-circuiting shunt should not 
be removed until the associated primer is completely assembled 
and is ready to be connected to the firing circuit. The 
procedure for electrical priming of high-explosive charges is 
identical to that of nonelectric priming so far as insertion 
of the blasting cap is concerned, the only exception being 
that the cap lead vires must be anchored to the primed charge 
with a girth hitch or similer tie, as is shown in Fig. 56. 
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This is advisable even if a priming adapter is used, for, 
without a tie, excessive strain on the cap wires might damage 
the cap firing element and cause circuit trouble or perhaps 
detonation. When plastic explosives are primed, the cap 
wires should be anchored to the target itself. 


Priming charges linked with detonating cord are electrically 
complete after an electric blasting cap has been affixed to 
the detonating cord in the manner already described in Sub- 
section B of this Section. 


Low E: 


plosives (Granular Powder and Pellet Powder) 


s the safety fuse 


An electric squib serves the same purpose a: 
(see Subsection 


used in nonelectric firing of low explosiv 
B of thie Section). 


(1) Granular Powder 


Position the squib at the center of the cartridge, 


shown in Fig. 57 A. 
(2) Pellet Powder 
Punch a hole in each end of the cartridge. Push the 


electric squib completely through the cartridge and pull 
it out the opposite end. Reinsert it at the starting end 
of the cartridge and push it halfway through (sec Fig. 
57.B). Pull the leg wires tight. 


A complete electrical firing circuit consists of the primer(s), 
the length of wire necessary to permit firing from a secure 
position, and a source of electrical current. 


All wire-to-wire connections are made with splices. These 
must be properly made and well insulated from each other and 
the ground, if misfires are to be avoided. Before the charge 
is fired, a qualified person should check the position of the 
charge and the condition of the splices. 


-LB. BLOCK OF TNT PRIMED WITH ELECTRIC CAP 
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Figure 56 


BLACK BLASTING POWDER 
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PAPER CARTRIDGE — 
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Figure 57 


Black Powder Primed 
Electrically 


b. Splicing 


If wires are insulated, strip about 3 inches of insulation 
from the wire ends. If there is an enamel coating, remove it 
by scraping the wires with a knife blade, being careful not 
to nick them. Corrosion should be removed by scraping the 
wires with a dull blade or by drawing them through sand held 
between thumb and forefinger. The ends of stranded vire 
should be twisted to form a single conductor. 


Fig. 58 shows a method for splicing two prepared wire ends. 
‘The wires are Joined by several tight twists. The resulting 
tails are bent to one side and twisted to form a pigtail 
which is then positioned to parallel the joined wires. If 
necessary the joint may be insulated with tape. 


When one pair of conductors is Joined to a second pair, as 
when lengths of jumper wire are connected to firing vire, 
the splices should be staggered and fixed in place (see Fig. 
59). This will minimize the possibility of short circuits. 


Uninsulated splices should not be laid on moist ground. 
Sticks, stones, or even the cap's cardboard shipping sleeve 
may be used to fashion a simple stand vhich will keep the 
bared splice off the ground. Splices that are to be used 
underwater should be well sealed with friction tape. Although 
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these steps may appear unnecessary due to the relative con- 
ductivity of copper versus water, soil, etc., it must be 
remenbered that electricity behaves erratically when condi- 
tions are not exactly right. Consistent success is assured 
only when recommended techniques are employed. 


Figure 58 


Method of Splicing Wires 


@) 
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Figure 59. Method of Staggering Splices 
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ce. Circuits 


There are three circuits which are used for interconnecting 
blasting caps to firing wire and power source: series circuit, 
parallel circuit, and perallel-series circuit. For sabotage 
operations, the series circuit is, from the standpoint of 
practicality and necessity, ordinarily the only suitable one. 
The others require more time for placing and testing, and with 
certain minor exceptions require more electric power than is 
available from the portable type of blasting machine. 


(1) Series Circuits — 
This circuit provides a single current path from one 
terminal of the pover source through one strand of the 
firing wire to the cap(s) and back through the other 
strand of the firing vire to the opposite terminal of 
the power source. When severa) caps are involved, one 
wire of the first cap is spliced to one wire of the 
second cap, the remaining wire of the second cap is 
spliced to one wire of the third cap, and so on. After 
all caps have been interconnected, the free vires of the 
first and last caps are attached to the firing wires. 


CAUTION: Accidents have occurred where extraneous cur- 
rents were picked up by open lengths of cap, 
Jumper, or firing vire. To short out stray 
currents, the vires should be shunted or tvisted 
together at open ends and kept that way except 
when they are spliced or are connected to a 
blasting machine. 


Series circuits are most often laid out in a sinple ring 
pattern, as is shown in Fig. 60. A variation of thisis the 
"leapfrog" pattern, which is nothing more than a straight- 
line arrengement of the ring (see Fig. 61). Notice that 
both of the free cap vires are at one end of the line. 


(2) Parallel and Parallel-Series Circuits (See Fig. 62) 


Parallel and parallel-series circuit arrangements are 
populer in industrial blasting, where hundreds of caps 
must sometimes be detonated simultaneously. In eddition 
to requiring heavy generating equipment for power re- 
quirements, these circuits involve application of a 
variety of involved electrical principles. Unless these 
circuits are employed under the supervision of an expert 
blaster, the demolition project is likely to result in 
partial or total failure. 
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Ring Series Circuit 


Figure 60. 


LEAPFROG SERIES CIRCUIT 


Figure 61. 


Leapfrog Series Circuit 
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a. 


Testing 


qQ) 


(2) 


G) 


Testing Circuits 


Wiring mistakes end short circuits are not detectable 
with the galvanoneter; they must be located by vieual 
examination before instrument testing begins. 


Testing Firing Wire 


Although firing wire may be tested while coiled or when 
wound on a reel, such a test must be considered invalid 
in that a wire break may heng together by the veight or 
Pressure of adjacent coils. The wire must be laid out if 
a valid wire test is to be made. 


(a) Separate the wires at each end of the firing wire. 
Touch the two wires of one end to the galvanometer 
posts. There should be no indication (needle move- 
ment or flash) of a complete circuit. An indic 

+ tion means that a short circuit exists. 


(b) Twist the wires at one end together and touch the 
wires at the opposite end to the posts of the 
galvanoneter. The galvanoneter needle should move; 
if it does not there is a break in the wire. 


Testing Series Circuits (See Fig. 63) 


After all charges are spliced in, the reel ends of the 
firing wire should be touched to the galvanometer posts. 
If the galvanoneter needle moves, the circuit is com- 
plete; if not there is an open end, or some other trouble 
exists in the circuit, and it then becomes necessary to: 


(a) Leave the reel ends of the firing wire open 


(&) Proceed to the opposite end of the firing wire and 
touch "C" and "D" (cap wire-firing ire splices) to 
the galvancneter posts. If the needle moves it means 
there is a dirty or poor cap wire-firing wire splice 
or a break in the firing wire. If the needle does not 
move it means that the trouble is soewhere in the cap 
circuit; if that is the case, then: 


(c) Attach to the "L" post of the galvanometer a single 
conductor wire ("N") long enough to reach the 
farthest splice in the circuit. Attach the far end 
of this jumper vire to "D" (cap wire-firing wire splice). 
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(a) Proceed to splice "0" and touch it to the vacant 
galvanometer post. An indication means the "0" - 
"D" portion of the circuit is clear. Continue 
around the circuit, touching each splice to the 
galvanometer post. When the galvanometer finally 
indicates no circuit, the break or other trouble 
exists in the portion of the circuit just bridged. 


Figure 63 
Testing Cap Circuits 


(4) Testing Parallel and Parallel-Series Circuits 


Each element of these circuits must be tested separately. 
‘This can be done by bridging each series element with the 
type of jumper wire described in the testing of series 
circuits, 


e. Blasting Machine Connections 


The firing wire should never be connected to a blasting machine 
until after the circuit has been tested and the firer is 
assured that everyone is out of the blast zone. After the 
knurled terminal taps have been loosened, the bared ends of 
the firing wire are turned around the terminals in the direc- 
tion of the tightening thread. The knurled taps are then 
tightened. 


Remember that blasting machines are rated according to the num- 


b F des through 
Figure 62. (A) Parallel Circuit (B) Parallel-Series Circuit tiie ae ss 
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4, Power Calculations (Application of Ohm's Law) 


The following discussions are included to indicate the power 
requirements for different circuits involving varying numbers of 
blasting cay 


The following rules must be observed: 
Use only one type and make of cap in a circuit. 


Use no more than 30 caps in each series of a parallel-series 
circuit. 

When series circuits are arranged in parallel, place the same 
number of caps in each series. 


Use the same type and length of wire on both sides of parallel 
and parallel-series circuits. 


CAUTION: In parallel and parallel-series circuite, one or 
more branches of the circuit may not fire when the 
charge is exploded. Care must be exercised in 


‘locating and destroying unexploded charge 


Law 


To calculate the number of caps which can be fired by a given 
power source, the basic law of electricity, Ohm's law, must 
be understood. The law states thet the current (in amperes) 
supplied to any electrical circuit 1s equal to the potentia 
of the electromotive force (EMF) (in volts) of the power 
supply, divided by the resistance (in chns) of the circuit. 
This 18 expressed by the formula 


z28 
“8 

A variation of this formula vhich might be used is 
B= RI 


I = Amperage 
E = Voltage (EMF) 
R = Resistance of Circuit 
This lav controls the layout of the wiring circuit for 


firing any charge electrically. Applying Ohm's law and 
kmowing the amount of current necessary to ensure practically 


ce. 


instantaneous detonation of en electric blasting cap, it is 
possible to lay out the wiring system so that all caps are 
detonated. 


Below are given sample calculations for determining the amper- 
age and voltage required to fire series, perellel, and parallel- 
series circuits. Use of the parallel or parallel-series cir- 
cuit is recommended for ell charges with vhich more then 50 
caps are used. 


Calculation of Pover Requirements for « Series Circuit 


To fire a series circuit (eee Fig. 60) 1.5 amperes are re- 
quired, regardless of the number of caps. However, the voltage 
requirement increases in proportion to the number of caps used 
and the length of the firing vire. 


Example: 


Assume a circuit containing 10 Special electric blasting cay 
each of which has a resistance of 2.0 ohms (see Chart 4), and 
1,000 feet of standard, two-conductor, 16-gauge firing wire, 
which has 4 stance of 6.4 ohms per 1,000 feet (see Chart 4), 
The total resistance of the circAit is the sum of the resist- 
ance of the caps (10 x 2.0 ohms or 20 ohms) and of the firing 
wire (two strands, each 1,000 feet long, or 12.8 ohms), which 
is 32.8. The voltage needed to force 1.5 amperes through the 
circuit is calculated as follows: 


EB = RI 
Voltage = 32.8 (ohms) x 1.5 (amperes) 
Voltage = 49.2 (or 50) 


‘The circuit can be fired with 1.5 amperes and 50 volts. 


Calculation of Power Requirements for a Parallel Circuit 


In a parallel circuit (see Fig. 62 A) less current (0.6 
amperes) is required to fire each individual cap, but the 
total amperage increases proportionately with the number of 
caps. Thus 10 Special blasting cape vould require 0.6 amperes 
x 10 or 6 amperes (see Chart 4). 


Chart 4. 


Data for Use in Electric Firing System Calculations 


Current needed to Tire electric caps connected in series = 1.5 amperes 


2. 


Current needed to fire electric caps connected in parallel * 0.6 axperes x ouster of cape 


Denes 
7: enietind ot pee Spoeta:dpeasenniaeg + 2:0 cme 
i: seb mip cnet de Sion n 00 ek ioe Seca 
5. Total resistance of cape connected {n parallel sinchrabet “i ana ig 
6._neatstances of copper vire cf various gm 
Diameter Length-Weight Resistance (in 
dnuge Ho. we tn Saccietss | stone 
inches ) (an ft. per 1d.) 1,000-f:.) 
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Careuae tases 
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(1) Resistance of Wire 


In a parallel circuit, the resistence of the vire is 
that of the average path which the current follows in 
reaching all caps. For practical purposes this may be 
calculated as follows: 


(a) Determine the resistance from the power source to 
‘the nearest cap and back to the power source. 


(b) Determine the resistance of the wires connecting 
the nearest and farthest cap afid divide by two. 


(c) add (a) and (b), above, to obtain the total vire 
resistance. 


(2) Resistance of Caps 


‘The totel resistance of the caps in the circuit decreases 
Proportipnately as the number of cape in the circuit 
increases, since the current must pass through several 
cep vires. Thus, 10 Special caps connected in parallel 
would have a resistance of 2.0 ohms per cap divided by 
10, or 0.2 ohms (see Chart 4). 


Exanple: 


Assume a circuit containing 10 caps connected in parallel 
with 20-gauge vire (having a resistance of 10.2 ohms per 1,000 
feet) at 20-foot intervals and Joined to the power source by 
500 feet of standard, tvo-conductor firing wire (having a 
resistance of 6.4 ohms per 1,000 feet). The voltage required 
to force 6 amperes through the circuit is calculated as 
follows: 


z 
Voltage 


RI 
Ohms x Amperes 


‘The resistance of the wiring (excluding that of the caps) is 
that of the firing wire (1,000 feet at 6.% ohms per 1,000 
feet) and two 20-foot strands of 20-gauge wire (40 feet at 
10.2 chms per 1,000 feet) 


1,000 « 3855 + 00 x ARE = 6.0 #0 = 6.8 ome 


a. 


Plus thet of eighteen 20-foot strands of 20-gauge wire divided 
vy 2 
18 x 20 = 360 


360 x 10.2 
1,000 


1.8 ohms. 


The total wire resistance is therefore 6.8 ohms + 1.8 ohms, 
or 8.6 ohms. 


The total resistance of the circuit is the sum of the average 
wire resistance, 8.6 ohms, and the cap resistance, 0.2 ohms, 
or 8.8 ohms, Substituting in the formula 


B= RI 
Volt. = 8.6 (ohms) x 6 (amperes) 
Voltage = 52.8 (or 53) 


The circuit can be fired with 6 amperes and 53 volts. 


Calculation of Power Requirements for ¢ Parellel-Series 
Ctreutt 


A parallel-series circuit 1s made up by connecting several 
series of caps in parallel (see Fig. 625). In this type 
of circuit, 1.5 amperes are required for each series regard- 
less of the nunber of cape in the series. Therefore, total 
amperage required is 1.5 times the mmber of series. 


(1) Resistance of vire 
Wire resistance 1s calculated as for a parallel circuit. 
(2) Resistance of Caps 


‘The resistance of the caps is calculated on a basis of 
2 ohms per cap in any one series, divided by the number 
of series in the circuit. Thus, a circuit with 5 series 
of 10 caps each has a total cap resistance of 2 ohms x 
10 (20 ohms) divided by 5, or 4 ohms. 


ge 


Example: 


Assume 8 circuit of 5 series of 2 caps each connected in 
parallel with 20-gauge wire (10.2 ohms resistance per 1,000 
feet) at 40-foot intervals and joined to the power source 
by 500 feet of standard, two-conductor firing wire. The 

amperage snd voltege requirements are calculated as follow: 


anperes = 1.5 (amperes per series) x 5 (nuaber of series) = 7.5 


Each series has 4 resistance of 2.0 ohms x 2, or 4 ohms. As 
there are 5 series in parallel, the combined cap resistance 
is 4 + 5 or .8 ohma. 


The wire resistance is that of the 500 feet of firing wire, 
80 feet of connecting vire (20-gauge), (6.4 + .8 = 7.2 ohms), 
and eight 40-foot strands of connecting wire (20-gauge), 
divided by 2 


8 x 40 = 320 
320 x _10.2 = 1.6 ohms 


‘Thus, 7.2 + 1.6 = 8.8 ohms, 


‘The total resistance of the circuit is the sum of the resist- 
ances, .8 ohms + 8.8 ohms, or 9.6 ohms. 


‘The minimum voltage required to fire the circuit is determined 
ap follows: 
R= RI 
Voltage = ohms x ampe 
Voltage = 7.5 x 9.6 
Voltage = 72 


‘The circuit can be fired with 7.5 amperes and 72 volts. 
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From these discussions and examples, it is apparent that 
the 10-cap blasting machine, which is rated at 13 amperes, 
cannot deliver sufficient current for even small parallel 
and parallel-series circuits. 


Capacity of Power Plants 


The name-plate amperage and voltege rating of # pover plant 
or a generator can be used to determine the maximum number of 
series that can be placed in a parallel-series circuit and 
also to determine the maximum number of caps per series. 

calculate the capacity of a generator, proceed as follows: 


To 


Se 


(1) Divide the amperage of the generator by 1.5 to get the 


number of series that cah be connected in parallel. 
(2) Divide the voltage of the generator by the total amperage 
of the circuit (1.5 x number of series) to determine the 
maximum resistance in ohms that can exist in the circuit. 
(3) Subtract the firing-reel and connecting-wire resistance 
from the maximum allowable resistance (calculated in (2), 
above). The remainder is the allowable resistance of the 
capa in the circuit. 
(4) To calculate the maximum number of caps per series, 
multiply the allowable resistance of the caps in the 
circuit by the number of series and divide by the resist- 
ance of one cap (2.0 ohms). 


Example: 


Assume « firing system has (1) 9 3-kw, 220-volt, 13.5-ampere 
generator; (2) a proposed circuit containing Special blasting 
caps; (3) a 500-foot, two-conductor, standard firing wire; and 
(4) 200 feet of 20-gauge connecting vire. The maximum number 
of caps per series and the number of series is calculated as 


follows: 6. 
13.5 + 1.5 = 9 (number of series that can be connected in 

parallel) 

220 > (1.5 x 9) = 220 +13.5 = 16.2 ohms (maximum allowable 


resistance of circuit) 
The resistance of the wiring is that of the firing wire (6.4 


ohms) plus half that of the connecting wire(200 x 10.2 ohms) 
2 1,000 


oh 


(see Chart 4). If all the connecting wire is used to connect 
the series and the circuit is connected to the generator by the 
firing reel, then the total resistence of the wiring is 6.4 
ohms + 1.0 ohm = 7.4 ohms. 


16.2 ohms - 7.4 ohms = 8.8 ohms, or the maximum allowable 
resistance of the caps in the circuit. 


Maximum Number of Caps per Series=9 x 


Electric Dual Firing System 


The electric dual firing system consists of two independent electric 


firing circuits. Each charge must contain two electric primers. 
Fig. 64 shows the correct method of laying out an electric dual 
firing system. This is practical only when unlimited placing time 


is available, as in training or denial programs. 


Figure 64 
Electric Dual Firing System 


Combination (Electric and Non-Electric) Dual Firing System 


‘The combination dual firing system provides an electric and a non- 
electric means of firing charges. Each charge contains both an 
electric primer and a nonelectric primer, made either with a cap 
or detonating cord. For multiple charges to be fired simultane- 
ously, the nonelectric primers must be made with detonating cord. 
Fig. 65 shows the correct method of laying out combination dual 
firing systems. Operationally, the simple nonelectric system 
should be completed before the electric circuit, thus providing 


Te 


a means for firing if some emergency occurs to prevent completion 
of the project. 


Figure 65, Combination Dual Firing System 


Improvised Electric Equipment 


Wire 


Many types of electric and telecommmication wire may be 
adapted to firing-circuit use. Wire which has an extremely 
small diameter has a high resistance, while large-diameter 
wire is heavy and therefore is difficult to transport. 
Before "scavenged" vire is used operationally, it should be 
tested in some remote area in a circuit wnich duplicates the 
operational circuit. 


Power 

(1) Storage Battery 
The average automobile storage battery is rated at 6 
volts and is capable of putting out over 300 amperes for 
short periods of time. This may be substituted for a 


blasting machine. In view of the limited voltage, 
parallel circuits should be used (instead of series and 
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parallel-series circuits) and firing wire should be of 
@ larger diameter than No. 18 A.W. G. (see Chart }). 


(2) Flashlight Batteries 


A single, flashlight-type dry cell is rated at 1.5 volts 
and is capable of putting out over 6 amperes for short 
periods of time, A single flashlight cell will initiate 
only one Special blasting cap. This does not include 
additional firing wire, so the practical use of a single 
cell is somevhat limited. 


Celis and batteries may be connected in series to increase 
the voltage, or in parallel to increase the amperage. 
When voltage is increased amperage remains the same, and 
vice versa (see Fig. 66). By various series and parallel 
arrangements of cells, it is theoretically possible to 
meet the pover requirements of any circuit. 


(3) Radio Generators 


Many types of small, portable, hand-operated, radio-type 
generators may be adapted for use in electrical firing 
circuits. 


(4) House Current 


Although direct current is more suitable for electric 
Diasting circuits, alternating current may be used. 
Generally speaking, a voltage of 220 is preferable to 
either higher or lover values and a 60-cycle frequency 
is more desirable than a 25-cycle frequency. 


Expedient Wire Tests 
To determine whether long lengths of “scavenged” wire are 
open or short-circuited, the tests outlined in Subsection C. 
3. of this Section may be applied. A source of power such as 
@ storage battery may be used instead of a galvanometer. One 
wire should be fastened to one terminal of the battery and 
the other (held at the insulated part) stroked against the 
opposite terminal. Sparking indicates a short circuit, if 
opposite ends are apart, or a complete circuit if the wires 
st the opposite end are closed. If no spark is visible, the 
cause may be weak current flow. In such a case a field 
compass, metal knife, or screwdriver may be used to indicate 
vhether or not a circuit exists. The free wire ie wrapped 


32.5 Nurs 
Ls vars 


SERIES ciecurr 


PARALLEL ciecurr 


Figure 66. Method of Connecting Flashlight Drycells To Change 
Voltage or Amperage Characteristics 
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about the compass, knife, or screwdriver (see Fig. 67). If 

a circuit exists, when this wire is touched to the battery 
terminal the magnetic flux set up by the coil will cause 

the compass needle to fluctuate, or, if a kmife or screwdriver 
is used, it will become magnetized. 


(Note: High-resistance wire may melt or become extremely hot 
when current is applied.) 


CAUTION: Never attempt to test a circuit containing blasting 
caps with power derived from the improvised sources 
described above. Only the special, silver-chloride 
test cell found in the one type of galvanometer is 
uitable for testing cap circuits. 


Figure 67. 
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SECTION 8. CALCULATION AND PLACEMENT OF CHARGES 


General 


The effect that an explosion will produce on an object is governed by 
such things as the kind and quantity of the explosive used, the rele- 
tive positions of explosive and object at the time of the explosion, 
the physical characteristics of the object, and the type and quantity 
of medium in which the explosion occurs, 


‘The experienced explosives man knows at a glance how to place a proper 
quantity of a particular explosive so that a desired effect is pro- 
duced upon a given object. Such a skill comes only to those few 
"blasters" who have had long experience in general blasting and dezo- 
litions. In order that inexperienced personnel be capable of achieving 
@ reasonable degree of success, the formulas and rules governing the 
calculation and placenent of explosive charges are outlined below. 

The formulas and rules must be considered as a guide, to be modified 

as necessary for each project, based on existing conditions and, more 
important, on test shots or previous experience under similar condi- 
tions. 


It may be assumed to be sufficiently exact for field purposes that 
charges of the same explosive develop energy in direct proportion to 
their weight. This energy is exerted in all directions simultaneously 
and has a compressive effect on the surrounding medium, be it air, 
earth, water, timber, concrete, or steel. Therefore, an explosive which 
is sealed tightly inside an object to be destroyed exerts force on the 
material all around it and gives the maximum destructive effect. If 
the material surrounding an explosive is not equally strong on all 
sides, the force breaks through the weakest point. Where explosions 
occur in mixed media as when a charge is placed on the ground against 

@ target concrete pier, the expanding explosive forces are resisted 
more by the concrete and earth than by the air. Consequently, a marked 
distortion of the expanding sphere occurs as the forces vent in the 
irection of least resistance. Only a small part of the explosive's 
total energy affects the concrete. If a sufficient quantity of ex- 
plosive is used, the part of the concrete pier in contact with the 
explosive will appear to shatter instantaneously. If insufficient 
explosive is used, the explosion may remove only part of the target. 


By placing an overburden of material more dense than air over end 
around an explosive charge, more of an expanding explosive force is 
directed against the target. This overburden is referred to as tamp- 
ing material. In some cases, proper confinement or tamping may reduce 
an explosive requirenent by as much as 75 percent. 
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In sabotage, where materials are extremely limited, it is important 
that explosives be visely used. This would appear to make tamping 
material a requirement for operations; however, since the time and 
trouble necessary to temp a charge properly are considerable, tamp- 
ing may be impossible in many cases. 


Cutting Steel and Cast Iron 


‘ 1. Steel 
To the layman, steel is a refined iron which is tenacious, elastic, 
and malleable. Terms such as structural steel, tool steel, spring 
steel, rail steel, forged steel, and cast steel are not scientific 
‘ ones and are understood by everyone. Chemically speaking, the 

steels mentioned above are radically different; however, since the 
. differences between them are not ordinarily apparent upon cursory 
examination, it 1s necessary to regard most steels as possessing 
the characteristics of a high-grade alloy steel, a steel tougher 
than that ordinarily found in mass-produced steel products. 


' 
a % 
© The following formulas may be used to determine the size or an 
i untamped TNT charge needed to cut steel objects: 
5 a. Structural Steel (See Fig. 68) 
‘ To cut structural steel, use the following formulas: 

rage OR, for the metric syston « 
F = = Ki Tw 
‘P= Pounds of INT required « pn ed of i 
i A= Cross sectional area in A= Cross sectional area 
‘ ‘Square Inches in square centimeters 
j 
4 


charge calculations 
{For conversions to metric systen see cnart 5) 


formia: Pa Za fomula: «= da 


Flange area = 2x4x5"Ssqin | Flange Area = 2x 1.2 x 12.7 = 30 sa.cm, 
wed area. = fx 11 = af sa.in. Web Ares = 204 1 = 28 sq.cm, 
A (total)=9 sa, in.¢ah sq. in. =9§ sq.in. | A (total)*30 sq.cm.¢28 5q.cm.=58 sq.cm, 
Pebee deo we caper dese g 

Pe 3.2 Laer 

Use 3.5 pounds of THT. Use 1.6 kilograns of 14. 


Chart 5. Conversion chart 


2.54 centimeters per inch 


10 centimeters per decimeter 
100 centimeters per meter 
3.937 inches per decimeter 
1,000 grams per kilogram 
453 grams per pound 


2.2 pounds per kilogram 


To compute the quantity of another type of explosive required 
to defeat un object, it is first necessary to determine how 
much TNT would be needed. The amount of TNT is then divided 
‘by the RE (relative effectiveness) factor of the particular 
explosive considered for use. For example, suppose composi- 
tion C-k is to be substituted for TNT in the previous example. 
C-k has a 1.30 RE factor; this is divided into the 3.5 pounds 
or 1.6 kilograms. of TNT required. 


3.5 IDs. & 1,90 = 2,7 Ibs. 1.6 kgs #130 = 1.2 kge 


Use 2.7 pounds of Ga. Use 1.2 kilograms of cos, 
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Cross Sectional Rounds (See Fig. 69) 


To determine the quantity of TNT necessary to cut reinforcing 
bars, cables, chains, ctc. whose shape makes good contact 
between steel and explosive impossible, the following formulas 
are used: 


pea 08, for the metric syste eae 


. k= Kilograns of THT 
P = Pounds of INT required se) 


A Cross sectional area 


A= cross sectional area in Fires sect onal aren, 


‘square inches 


‘The cross sectional area of a round object is equal to pi 
(3.14) times the radius squared. This is normally expressed 
as: Ae TR? 


charge calculations 


seme ’ 
a scam x (2)? Ae atu x (5)? 
Ae ate 8 As 3.40 x 25 
A= 12.56 A= 78.50 
+ A= 12.56 108, kepacdx eR 


n= 5.6 Kg 


Use 12,5 pounds of THT. Use 5.6 kilograms of THT. 


If C-k is to be used, there is no problem of contact between 
the steel and the explosive, and it is therefore permissible 
to use the original formula, P = $A, divided by 1.30, The 
following problem refers to the previous example: 


pees = ale 


Pe a7 to 


Ios. of THT 


+ 1.30 * 3.6 Ids. of Oe 


Use 3.6 pounds of C~4. 
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Figure 69 


Cross Sectional Round Dimensions 
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Rule of Thumb (See Fig. 70) 


When individuals are incapable of comprehending the steel- 
cutting formulas previously presented, the folloving general 
rule may be applied with a high degree of success. Mold C-3 
or C-h so that its mass is a bit higher, a bit wider, and as 
long as the rupture desired. 


Figure 70 


Railroad Rails 


The steel used for rails has a high carbon content which makes 
it brittle or less elastic than other structural steels; there- 
fore, considerably less explosive is required to defeat it. 


To cut 80-pound or lighter rail, place one-half pound of INT 
against the web. Heavier rails may be cut by 1 pound of TNT 
or by three-fourths of a pound of C-4-type explosive similarly 
placed. 


More detailed information on rail sabotage will be given in 
Volume III of this Handbook in a chapter entitled, "Railroad 
Transportation.” 
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Cast Tron 


Cast iron is widely used industrially in steam cylinders, gear 
spiders, gear housings, bearing pedestals, and machinery bases. 
Tt may be recognized by its grainy finish, rounded corners, and 
by the fact that it frequently bears raised lettering. It very 
often is a primary sabotage target because repairs are difficult 
and require special equipment. In most cases, if there is even 

‘a simple crack in a piece of cast iron the piece must be replaced. 


Cast iron has a relatively high carbon content which makes it 
very hard but so brittle that it shatters somevhat like glass 
when struck a heavy blow. No formula or rule exists for comput- 
ing the amount of explosive necessary to defeat a given thickness 
of cast tron; however, because of cast iron's brittleness, the 
amount of explosive required will be considerably less than that 
required for a steel member of similar size. This should always 
be demonstrated by test shots during training. 


Placing of Charge 


The primary requirement in attacking metals, or any other material, 
successfully with a minimum of explosive is to have intimate con- 
tact between explosive and target. Air gaps, even small ones, 
permit a dissipation of expanding gases, thus detracting from the 
possible effect. Built-up girders with corner-angle bracing make 
{t difficult to obtain close contact between steel and cast-types 
of explosives. Plastic explosives serve perfectly in such situa- 
tions, for the mass may be molded to conform to the shape of all 
irregular surfaces 


To divide a steel object of uniform thickness, the explosive mass 
should approximate a cross sectional square and extend along the 
desired line of rupture. Flanged or built-up members require 
heavier concentrations of explosive at the corners and at other 
points where the steel object 1s unusually thick. If a steel 
member is of such size as to require the distribution of explo- 
sive on opposite sides of it, the opposing portions of the charge 
should be slightly offset in order to produce a shearing or scis- 
soring action (see Figure 71). If the opposing portions are placed 
directly opposite one another each tends to neutralize the other, 
and a reduced effect is apparent. Rods, bars, and cables tend to 
bend and stretch if a blow is struck on only one side; for this 
reason, the calculated charge should be divided into two equal 
portions and placed to produce shearing action. 


Lo 


Figure 71 


Offset Placing to Shear Steel 


Fig. 72 shows how explosive charges should be placed on various 
types of structural shapes and built-up girders. Notice that the 
smaller charges are of the standard type. These are quite ver- 
satile in that they may be used as is, may be divided so as to 
reach the stress points of a particular member (this is done by 
cutting through the wrapper and explosive and leaving the detonat- 
ing cora intact), or may be cut in half. 


As indicated in Fig. 72, all charges should be firmly secured to 
target objects. This is especially necessary where a charge is 
attached to an object that is subjected to vibration. Securing 
is most often accomplished with tape or rope. Several types of 
quick tying arrangements may be improvised from knotted rope, 
heavy rubber bands, or notched boards. Also, there are issue 
and comercial types of adhesive compounds which are suitable 
for fixing light charges to target objects. Magnets are partic- 
ularly ideal for fixing charges to iron objects, but their ex- 
pense and restricted availability prevent wide usage. 


Steel-cutting explosive charges hurl fragments of steel long 
@istances at high velocities. If explosives in contact with 
frangible materials are to be detonated while friendly forces 
are in the blast vicinity, the charges should be placed so that 
debris is hurled in directions avay from such personnel (see Fig. 
73). This will minimize the flight of debris in certain direc- 
tions, but personnel must still take cover from both flat- 
trajectory and high-angle fragments. 
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PLACING 
TECHNIQUES 


PATTERN 


FRAGMENT DISPERSAL 


Figure 73 


When machinery (electric motors, generators, turbines, machine 
tools, etc.) is attacked with explosives, the charges should be 
placed on the undersides of critical parts whenever possible. 
The lifting shock associated with such placement may destroy or 
damage the foundation or alignment of the machine. This is in- 
cidental to the destruction of the critical machine part, but 
should be taken advantage of when possible. 


Cutting Timber 


1 


2, 


General 


Timber can be destroyed by fire and by cutting as well as by ex- 
plosives. Explosives are used when the demolition must be delayed 
until a given moment and then carried out at once. Although in- 
ternally placed charges effect a great saving in explosives, the 
considerable time required for boring and loading holes will 
generally prohibit use of this technique. 


Calculation of Charges 
Formulas for External Placement of Charge 


(1) Charges for cutting trees, timber piles, posts, etc. 
should be calculated by means of the following formulas: 


2 2 
eee OR, for the metric systen «ek 
P = Pounds of THT required K = Kilograns of Twr 
required 
D = Diameter of target in 0 = Diameter of target in 
inches Centimeters 
(See Fig. 74) 


charge calculations 


pad a ae ea Be 
P= 3.6 1s. = 60h 


Use 4 pounds of THT. Use 1.6 kilograms of TAT. 


no 


Figure 74 


Placement of Charges on Timber Rounds 


1 


(2) To cut timber with square or rectangular cross sectional 
areas, the following formulas should be used: 


a 
ar) 
P= Pounds of THT required 


A= cross sectional area in 
square Inches 


P= 9 Ibs. 


Use 3 pounds of Twr. 


oR, for the metric system 


(See Fig. 75) 
charge calculations 


-* 
<* i 


iNograns of TwT 
required 


A= Cross sectional area 
in square centimeters 


os 
330 


«= a HB 
= 1.36 bg 


Use 1.36 kilograms of THT. 


Formulas for Internal Placement of Charge 


(1) Formulas for calculation of internally placed charges a: 


2 
rok 
P = Pounds of TWT required 


= Diameter of target in 
inenes 


zB 
ey 


P= .87 Ibs, 


Use .6 pounds of THT. 


OR, for the metric systen 


(See Fig. 74) 


Charge calculations 
1 


ne 


X= Kilograns of Tat 
recut red 


D = diameter of target in 
centimeters 


2 
ae) 

2 
«= $e Hi 
k= 1257 hg. 


Use 260 grans of TaT. 


Figure 75 


Placement of Charges on Cut Timber 
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(2) Timbers with square or rectanguler cross sectional areas 
may be cut with charges calculated by means of the fol- 
lowing formulas: 


re 


P= Pounds of TT required 


a 


«ds 


X= Kilograns of #7 
Feaulred 


OR, for the metric system 


‘A= Cross sectional area in 
Square inches 


A* cross sectional area in 
Square centineters 


Placement of Timber Charge: 


It is advantageous to place TNT blocks with their longitudinal 
axes perpendicular to the plane of the section to be cut, as is 
shown in Fig. 74. The charge should not extend more than halfway 
around the object to be cut. In the case of rectangular timber 
not having @ square cross section, the charge should be distributed 
on one of the longer faces. To cut timber piling undervater, pole 
charges similar to those shown in Fig. 76 may be used. In cases 
where 2 to 3 feet of water tamping exist and where intimate con- 
tact of explosive with timber is assured, the size of a calculated 
charge may often be halved. 


Figure 76 


1s Placement of Undervater Timber Charges 


Timber boreholes shoula at least penetrate the core of the object 
and be of a diameter large enough to hold the calculated amount 
of explosive. 


Cast explosives must be pulverized before they can be loaded (see 
Fig. 77). After priming, borehole charges should be tamped with 
moist earth or clay. 


Pigure 77 


Internal Timber Charge 


(Note: Extremely dry timber is often ignited by the extreme heat 
and flash of detonation. ‘NT is less likely to cause ignition 


than some other types of explosives.) 


D. Breaching Charges 


1. 


Gener: 


Structures of concrete, masonry, rock, or similar materials are 
generally of such size that unusually large quantities of ex- 
plosives are needed for their complete destruction. Saboteurs 
and guerrillas normally lack the large amounts of explosive 
necessary to even partially damage important bridges, tunnels, 
etc. Also, transportation of the material and the time required 
for the placement of multiple charges would present major problems 
in resistance situations. Targets such as square bridge piers, 
machinery support columns, etc., are of a size more in keeping 
with a saboteur's capability. 
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2. Breaching Formilas 


Breaching charges are calculated by means of the following formulas: 


+ pe +e 
po Oe on, tor the metric system Pape 
P= Pounds of TnT required x’ = kilograms of THT required 
= sresching radivs in feet R= breaching radius in geci= 
peters 


K 


The material factor (9ased on strength and hardness of material to be demolished) 
C= The tamping factor (based on type and extent of tawing associated with @ cnarge) 


(Note: Add 1O percent to a calculated charge of less than 50 pounds 
or 22-5 kilograms.) 


a, Breaching Radius 


The breaching radius (R) is the distance in feet or decimeters 
which an explosive charge must penetrate and within which all 
material is displaced or destroyed. It is measured from the 
surface on which an explosive is placed. For example, if it 
is desired to breach a 2-foot concrete wall by placing a 
charge on one side, then the value R in the formula p+ =3¢ 


b. Material Factor 


‘The values of the material factor (K) for various types of 
construction are given in the following chart: 


Chart 6. Values of Material Factor (K) for Use in 
Calculation of Breaching Charges 
R FE 


ALL values 0.10 


Material 


Ordinary earth 


Poor masonry, shale and hardpan, good | All values 45 
timber-and-earth construction 
Good masonry, ordinary concrete, rock | Less than 3 feet +70 
3 to 5 feet +55 
5 to 7 feet +50 
More than 7 feet ahs 
Thick concrete, first-class masonry Less than 3 feet +90 
3 to 5 feet “79 
5 to 7 feet 65 
More than 7 feet +55 
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Chart 6. (continued) 


Material R x] 
Reinforced concrete (however, will Less than 3 feet | 1.40 
not cut reinforcing steel) 3 to 5 feet 1.10 
. 5 to 7 feet 1.00 


More than 7 feet 85, 


¢. Tamping Factor 


The value of the tamping factor (C) depends on the location 
‘and the tamping of the charge. Fig. 75 shows various methods 
of placing charges and gives values of C to be used in the 
breaching formulas with both tamped and untamped charges 

No charge is considered to be fully tamped unless it is 
covereé by material of at least radius depth. 


TAMPED C= 1.0 TAMPID C= 1.25 TAMPED C= 1.25 UNTAMPED C= 2.5 


UaTAMPED C45 


waremune 
a 
We Pigure 78 
vnoerwaren wnoerwartt Values of "C" (Tamping Factor) 
=) 
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Example (see Fig. 79): 


Applying these factors to the following example: 


P = Pounds of TAT required 
Re 2 feet 

K (reinforced concrete) = 1.40 
© (untanped) = 3.5 


Substituting ia the formyl 


pa txe 


Since P is less than 50 1b: 
must be increased 10: 


18.6 * .10 © 1,06 Tos. 
18,6 * 1.86 ™ 20.46 Ibs, 
Use 20.5 pounds of” THT per charge. 


XK" = Kilograns of THT required 
R = 6 decineters 
K (reinforced concrete) = 1.40 
© (untamped) = 3.5 


Substituting In the formla: 


3 
+. wae 
i 


kK! = 9.82 kg 

Since k" is less than 22.5 kg. 
Ve'must be increased 103! 
8.82 x .10 = .08 Age 
7 kg 


9.02 + 88 = 


Use 9.7 kilograms of THT per 
charge. 


PLACEMENT OF CHARGES FOR 
REINFORCED CONCRETE BRIDGE 


= BREACHING CHARGES 


Figure 79 
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Formule for Breaching the Width of a Base 


To determine the number of charges necessary to breach the base 
of the entire target, the following forma is used: 


ad 
N= munber of charges 


W = widtn of target In feet or decimeters 


R= Breaching radius in feet or decimeters 


Applying thie formula to the previous problem (see Fig. 79): 


1% on, for the matric ysten we 
wert west B 

nea ne? 

mreretore: merefore: 

2% 20.5 Ios, + At Ibs, 219.7 Kgs # 39.4 ADs 


explosive requirenent 


Total explosive requirenent 
1s a1 pounds of TNT. 


(9 kilograms of THT. 


Formulas for Internal Breaching Charges (See Fig. 80) 


Shaped charges (see Section 12) may be used to punch boreholes 
for the placement of internal charges in concrete objects of great 
dimension. This of course is possible only when the object is in 
friendly hands, since the time required to prepare and load bore- 
holes 18 considerable. Borehole charges should be closed with 
clay or moist earth. 


Internal charges are calculated by means of the following breach- 
ing formula: 


7 PE on, for the metric system eo 


P = Pounds of THT required x’ = Kilograms of TAT required 
Ra 3 feet R = 9 decineters 
K (ordinary concrete) * .7 K (ordinary concrete) * .7 


ce t.as c* 125 
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Suostituting in the formula: 


pe Be 


P= 11.8 Tbs. 

Since P is less than $0 Ibs. 
ie"must be increased 108: 
11.0% 0 = 4,18 Ts. 
11,0 + 1.18 * 12,98 10 
Use 13 pounds of THT per charge. 


‘The total explosive requirement 


Substituting In the formula: 


+, we 
Te 


553 koe 


Since « is less than 22.8 kg. 


Tr'must be Increased 101 


5.9 10 * 259 hae 
5.3% 53 = 5.8 koe 


Use .8 kilograms of THT per 
charge. 


is determined by N, the number of 


charges necessary to breach the base of the target. Substituting 


in the formul: 


wed oR, 
tty # 


wes 


Therefore: 
5x 13 Ibs, = 65 Tbs, 


Total explosive requirement is 
65 pounds of THT. 


Figure 80 


Borehole Pattern for 


Breaching Concrete 


for the metric systen 
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1% 
we phyB 


SxS. hy 22 


Total explosive requirement is 
29 kilograms of THT. 


Breaching charg: 


explac 
intimate contact 
sone 


is essential, 
target exist 
reaching 


however, that 


echniques 


Explosive 


tact with 


jn-explosive charges 
aterials deliver a 
strewing the area vith high 
the impa 


on reinfor 
Steel reinforcing rods, supports, 
tress of a detonation, and oft 
charge vill break, but all but ew supports will remain 
unbroken. This condition is only slightly changed by overcharging. 


the 


E. Cratering Charges 


is 


General 


To be effective obsta 
wide enough to prevent the passage 
generally means that there sh 
a ditch at least 5 feet 
40° to 60°. Craters are effe: road fills 
marshy ground, defiles, and sidehill cu Tactically, they may 
suit th 4 ambushes and del acti 


must be deep enough and 
cles through them. This 
ross the width of the road 
ith wall slopes of 
over extremely 


Cratering is not an operation that 
preparation and loading of boreh 
time, and materials (including the crat 


tily executed. The 
onsiderable labor, 
explosive). 


Road Crate 


It may be necessary to breach a hard-surface pavement in order to 
ig boreholes. This is effectively done by detonating tamped 
charges on the pavement surface. A l-pound charge of TNT for e 
2 inches of pavement thickness should be used and tamped with ma- 
terial tvice as thick as the pavement. The boreholes should th 
be dug to a uniform depth, as is shown in Fig. 62. This depth 
should be a minimum of 4 feet. Notice that the boreholes arc 
spaced 5 feet center-to-center across the road. 


;. 


Figure 81 


Placement of Breaching Charges 
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Figure 82 


Borehole Pattern 


for Road Crater 


AoMROK 7 1 OP 


If the boreholes are dug with a post hole digger or are of small 
diameter, it may be necessary to spring (enlarge) them in order 

to pack the desired amount of explosive in them (see Fig. 63). 
Springing of boreholes is suitable only in hard, firm soil. The 
first springing charge should consist of not more than a pound of 
WT. Spring charges are fired untamped. At least one-half hour 
between firing and placing of successive charges must be allowed 
for the hole to cool; or, if time is short, water may be poured 
into the hole, after which loading may proceed immediately. These 
latter precautions must be heeded, as serious accidental explosions 
have frequently occurred when they were ignored. 


Figure 83 


° 
Method of Springing Boreholes 


Shaped charges (see Section 12) may be used to fashion boreholes. 
‘The M2A3 shaped charge when fired from a 3-foot standoff distance 
vill penetrate to a depth of 3 to 8 feet, depending on whether or 
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not it must first penetrate a hard-surface pavement. The type and 
condition of earth also influence the degree of penetration. Holes 
should be allowed to cool before they are loaded. 


Load each borehole with 10 pounds of explosive per foot of borehole 
depth. Close the boreholes with earth and tamp it into the holes, 
being careful not to damage priming leads or wiring with the tamp- 
ing stick. 


Ambush Cratering 


A single charge of 50 pounds of explosive placed in a 5-foot bore- 
hole in the center of an unpaved road will blow a tapered hole 
which is approximately 6 feet deep at the center and about 12 feet 
in diameter. The size will vary slightly according to soil con- 
ditions. 
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SECTION 9. FOREIGN EXPLOSIVES AND ACCESSORIES 


General 


Whenever possible, foreign explosives and accessories should be used 
to supplement dwindling stocks of domestic items. With the exception 
of certain minor differences, foreign material is similar to that with 
which you are familiar. 


World's Principal Explosives 


The composition of the majority of explosive compounds has been inter- 
nationally known for years. Many countries compound such explosives 
as TNT, dynamite, plastics similar to C-4, and some of the other ex- 
plosives that have previously been discussed in this chapter. The 
reason that one is prevalent in one country and nonexistent in another 
is primarily an economic consideration, e.g-, a lack of substantial 
quantities of toluene in one country would limit or prevent that 
country's production of TNT and bring about the adoption of one or 
more substitutes. 


The following chart indicates how commonplace our standard explosives 
really are. Although the chert has been compiled from the most ac- 
curate information availuble, there are noticeable gaps which may be 
filled as new data are acquired. The chart furnishes no information 
as to the size or form of the different explosives as they are packaged 
for issue. This is a minor consideration, since, obviously, explosives 
are issued in packages convenient for their intended use (e.g., ammo- 
nium nitrate, being a slov, nonpowerful, burden-heaving explosive, 
ust be used in considerable quantity to be effective; it therefore 

is packed in units of several pounds or kilograms). 


Characteristics of Foreign éxplosives 


Chart 7 reveals that many nations utilize those explosive compounds 
which scientists have determined are the most effective. A particular 
explosive compound produced by one nation is similar in characteristics 
to the same compound produced in another nation. Minor differences of 
purity, density, ingredients, etc. may influence the perférmance of an 
explosive slightly, but since all must stand the test of battle, the 
characteristics, particularly those of sensitivity and stability, 

must in general be the same. 


Chart 7. World's Principal Explosives 


merrisa =| FRENCE GERMAN 


wpentolite  |#pentoltte 


sPrimacord | *cordtex 


TOALIAN TAPANESE 

™T Tr torite | Putt Putver| teitote Chakatsuyake — | TOL 
letrotyi Sprengmant-|*teitas jerryty? 

tion 02 

cyclonite |rcycionite |*Hexgene | Kosnitaubakuyaku| Hexogen 

3 lstexogen 06 [er-s Jteyetonite Mkantkive 

0b Plastite | 

Getryt Conpositicn| Metayaica TP 

Explosive | 1 
oTetrytol orc. Ey 
PEIN PET Shoe-t-yakuee | ew 


(et. Cora) | (Det. Cora) | 
Asooniun —|+Aemcnal demon aku | earonctoy 
Mitrate 
stoncbet [*shenayaics jrAswontte 
azatol (Auctent ian) | 
Jesnoan Jeotromace 
ssGokuyaiu Massive 
Miteoglyc= |*oynanite ‘Dntnanaito scrisutine 
erin 
esiasting | Jebynazon 
+Dyranite Gelatin 
scerignite | | | 
sasting | 
Geintin — |eNobelts 808 | 
Pleric Acta | Plerte Actal eixrinesare | Acteo Osnckuyaka | >Welinyte 
(5) Pierice 
(We longer |onyaatte Jesntzose 
used) | jsPertive 
| | | *Oehtyak 
| | Hateboyaku 
Pyroxylin 


pounded with other explosives 


** Wot known Whether this 4s denot: 


fon explosive or detonating cord 
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The following paragraphs are devoted to general discussions of the 
more common foreign explosives. 


3: 


aE 
TNT is mixed with a variety of other explosives for both demolition 
charges and bursting charges for high-explosive shells. Among these 
are: 


Pentolite--A 50-50 mixture with PETN. 
Amatol--Mixed with varied proportions of ammonium nitrate. 
Ammonal--A mixture with ammonium nitvate and aluminum powder. 
‘TNT is issued in cast and granular fors. 
Plastic Explosives 


So far as is known, no foreign-manufactured plastic explosive is 
as poverful ds C-4, with the exception of the equally powerful 
British PE-2A. Nipolit (see Fig. 84), a German-developed plastic 
explosive, reportedly possessed unique qualities. It is claimed 
that this compound was issued in solid and flexible forms and 
that the latter appeared as belts, raincoats, etc. Ite relative 
effectiveness was below that of TNT. Like C-3, it could be used 
as an incendiary and could be ignited with an ordinary match. 


Pleric Acta 


TNP (Trinitrophenol) is slightly more powerful than TNT (velocity 

is about 23,000 fps). It has been gradually abandoned by practi- 
cally every country except France and Japan. It is a lemon-yellow 
crystalline substance which may be identified by its tendency to dye 
water or whatever material it comes in contact with. It combines 
readily with some metals to form picrates (explosive salts) which 
are extremely sensitive to shock, friction, and heat. For this 
reason careful attention must be paid to packaging (usually paper 
or zinc is used) and storage. Otherwise, TNP has the same charac- 
teristics as TNT. 


Guneotton 


‘The power of guncotton (which is a cellulose of high nitration) 
is directly influenced by moisture content, 1.e., dry guncotton 
may detonate at a velocity of 24,000 feet per second, whereas wet 
guncottom may detonate at about 18,000 feet per second. At the 
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E. 


2. Detonating Cord 


Detonating cords are widely employed in commercial blasting and 
military demolitions. They may consist of PETN, TNT, or other 
explosive compounds. They are covered with textile, plastic, 
lead, or other materials. Their velocity of detonation may lag 
behind or surpass that of primacord. Excessive bending and 
kinking should be avoided, since such handling may break the ex- 
plosive train and cause misfires. 


3. Blasting Caps 


Foreign blasting caps may be identical to the No. 6 and No. & caps 
described in Section 3., or they may be of dry guncotton or some 
other compound pressed into a cardboard or paper shell similar to 
one of the Russian types. They may be of a slightly different 
length and/or diameter. As far as is known, there is no foreign 
equivalent of the Special blasting cap. 


4. Burning Fuse 


It is important to recognize instantaneous fuse. Many countries 
provide this for booby-trapping and incendiary purposes. It burns 
at incredible speeds some types as fast as 200 feet per second. 
When ignited it may appear to explode rather than burn, depending, 
of course, on its speed. In order that accidents ve minimized 
all black-cored fuse should be tested before beii used with ex- 
plosives. Light unidentified fuse with a device which will permit 


ignition from a safe distance. 


‘The British instantaneous fuse (Cordtex), which is orange and red 
in color, burns at the rate of about 120 feet per second. 


Handling Foreign Explosives 


‘The characteristics of an unknown explosive must never be assumed or 
taken for granted. Before the explosive is subjected to the expedient- 
test methods outlined below, the user should endeavor to learn about 
the explosive's characteristics by referring to as many sources as 

his time and situation permit. In testing an unknown explosive the 
user shoul 


1. Examine the packaged unit (case, block, cartridge) for exuded 
liquids. If there is reason to believe that an “oozing” explosive 
is a dynamite (i.e., contains considerable nitroglycerin) it should 
be destroyed (see Section 6.). 
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Se 


Subject a mass of about a pound of the explosive to the fire of a 
military-type rifle. If after five or more hits the explosive 

fails to detonate, it may be considered to be insensitive to shock 
and friction for the time being. Dynamites should detonate on the 
strike of a bullet. The decision as to whether or not a sensitive 
explosive should be used for training and operations will, of course, 
be influenced by the situation, availability of other material, etc. 


Subject about an ounce of the explosive to flame by placing it on 
sper or some other combustible and igniting the paper or combustible. 
‘This permits the tester to withdraw to a safe observation point 
before the flame reaches the explosive.) Take note of the following 
burning characteristics: color of flame, rate of burning, whether 
or not the explosive melts, amount and color of smoke, etc. These 
may be similar to the burning qualities of known explosives and may 
therefore afford an indication as to the content of the unknown 
‘explosive compound. 


‘The unknown explosive should be re-tested periodically in order 
that its stability may be determined. 


If it is ascertained that an explosive is reasonably safe to handl 
its performance characteristics must be determined, i.e., its in- 
sensitivity, power, etc. 


Attempt to detonate a unit of the unknown explosive with a single 
blasting cap. If this fails, increase the number of blasting caps 
by one for each successive attempt until detonation occurs. Blast~ 
ing cap clusters should be fashioned as is sliown in Fig. 85. As an 
alternative, the detonating cord priming technique is suggested 
(see Section 7.). 


Pigure 85 
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In order that a low-order detonation not be accepted as the power 
peak of an explosive, the explosion report, the amount and color 
of smoke, and the resulting damage to the object in contact with 
the explosive should be noted. Low-order detonation is variously 
described as being similar to deflagration, a partial detonation, 
a detonation of the more sensitive components of an explosive 
compound, etc. A modulated report, excessive, billowing smoke, 
(color varies with different explosives) and little or no target 
damage indicate a low-order detonation, To gain a high-order 
detonation, increase the number of blasting caps or amount of 
detonating cord previously used. 


Establish the relative effectiveness of the unknown explosive by 


comparing its cutting, breaching, and heaving capabilities with 
those of known explosives. 
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SECTION 10. MINES, BOMBS, AND EXPLOSIVE PROJECTILES 
AS DEMOLITION CHARGES 


General 


<The use of land mines, aerial bombs, and explosive projectiles as dem- 
olition charges is generally uneconomical, but may at times become 
necessary or desirable. Such material may be either captured or 
friendly supply stocks or, in the case of mines, may have been re- 
covered from minefields. These itens are loaded with an insensitive 
high explosive such as TNT, TNP, etc. Untrained personnel should 
never attempt to remove the explosive from a mine, bomb, or shell. 
Duds” should never be used for demolition purposes. The use of mines, 
bombs, or shells as demolition explosives makes special precautions 
necessary in order that personnel be protected from fragments of fly- 
ing steel. 


Most general-purpose bombs and land mines contain explosives equal to 
approximately half their total veight. The ratio of explosive weight 
to the total weight of fragmentation bombs, artillery shells, mortar 
ammunition, ete., is very small, and so their use for demolition pur- 
poses is not recommended. Only the actual explosive weight of a mine, 
bomb, or shell should be considered when calculating the size of a 
charge. Also, since contact of charge with target will depend on the 
shapes involved and therefore be generally poor, considerable over- 
charging may be necessary. Test shots will indicate the results that 
can be expected. 


Land Mines 


Only defused mines should be used in demolition charges. If field 
Personnel are not acquainted with the characteristics, defusing, and 
booby-trapping of a particular emplaced mine, it should not be touched. 
Fused mines nay be extremely sensitive and may detonate with even normal 


handling 


Mines should be primed with a half-pound of explosive placed in intimate 
contact with a flat surface, as is shown in Fig. 86, When several mines 
are to be detonated as a single charge, it is advisable to prime at 
least two of them even though an explosion of one would normally deto- 
nate all others in contact with it. 


Aerial Bombs 


General-purpose and derolition bombs may be used satisfactorily for 
demolition charges, but are most effective as cratering charges. 
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Bombs are shipped and stored unfused; the fuse recess is closed by a 
threaded shipping plug and is not reroved until just prior to the 

time the bomb is loaded aboard an aircraft. Chart 8 gives the weight 
of high explosive contained in general-purpose bombs of various sizes. 


Figure 86 


Chart 8, Explosive Content of General-Purpose Bombs 


Bomb Explosive Weight 
. (in pounds) 
100 1b. GP, AN-M 30 57 
250 lb. GP, AN-M 57 129 
300 1b. GP, M 31 1k 
500 1b. GP, AN-M 43 267 
1000 1b. GP, AN-M bh 558 
2000 lb. GP, AN-M 34 1117 


All bombs may be primed with small shaped charges (see Section 12.); 
otherwise, bombs under 500 pounds should be primed with a 5-pound 
explosive charge placed against the middle of the body of the bomb; 
heavier bombs should be primed with a 10-pound charge similarly placed. 


In testing to see whether or not a particular bomb is the equivalent of 
@ domestic general-purpose bomb or a fragzentation, smoke, or chemical 

bomb, the size of the primer should be increased and a test shot made. 

To ensure detonation, large bombs should be primed separately. 
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Explosive Projectiles 


Mortar ammunition, rockets, and small artillery shells (105 mm. and 
sualler) contain very little high explosive and are therefore generally 
unsuitable for demolition purposes. The 155 mm. H.E. shell contains 

15 pounds of explosive. The 240 m. H.E, shell contains about 50 
pouhds of explosive. All shells may be primed with small shaped charges 
(see Section 12.); otherwise shells up to 240 mm. should be primed 
with 2 pounds of explosive placed in contact with the casing Just 
forward of the rotating band, as is shown in Fig. 87. To assure deto- 
nation, individual shells must be separately primed. 
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A. 


Figure 87 


Method of Priming Artillery Projectile 
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SECTION 11. HOMEMADE EXPLOSIVES 


General 


The compounding of high explosives is not so simple a task that it 
can be undertaken by field personnel with improvised equipment. In 
addition to the hazards involved, considerable quantities of special 
chemicals and certain laboratory equipment are needed. Instructions 
on this subject are not included in this manual because of the ‘high 
degree of hazard and specialization involved. 


CAUTION: After the saboteur has located the necessary chemicals and 
Other supplies, made the acquaintance of individuals working in these 
Plants, and arranged to receive these chemicals, he should not put 

the materials into actual use until he has at hand sufficient chemicals 
for all the operations he is planning. Otherwise, if operations are 
Commenced on a small scale. the enemy may place severe restrictions 

on certain critical materials and they may become inaccessible for 


further operatior 


The homemade explosives described in this chapter are low explosives 
composed of deflagrating agents. They will serve many sabotage and 
guerrilla purposes such as improvised grenade fillers, cratering 
charges, etc., but are ineffectual where cutting or breaching is 
desired. Low explosives mist be strongly confined or tamped -- other- 
wise, they will flash without explosive violence. Low explosives are 
flame or spark ignited. Low explosives are generally unstable, being 
affected by moisture in almost all cases. 


The Explosive Mixture 
1. Chemicals Required 


‘The recommended explosive mixtures contain two ingredients: a 
compound rich in oxygen, and some substance which, when combined 
with oxygen, will react so quickly that an explosion results. 
The reaction, of course, is dependent upon flame or heat. The 
names of some very common materials which may be used in making 
explosive mixtures are given in Chart 9. 


2. Sources of Chemicals 


Ammonium nitrate is used in the manufacture of explosives, 
pyrotechnics, fertilizers and insecticides. 
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Ratio of Oxygen-Rich Compound to Combustible 


Two different explosive mixtures are: 
1. 80 parts ammonium nitrate with 20 parts aluminum powder. 
2. &0 parts potassium chlorate with 20 parts charcoal or sugar. 


Notice that in both cases 80 parts by weight of the oxygen-rich 
compound is mixed with 20 parts by weight of the combustible 
substance. In fact, 60 parts of any oxygen-rich compound listed 
in Chart 9 mixed with 20 parts of any combustible listed in that 
Chart will produce an explosive mixture. But no mixture should 
be assumed to be suitable; it must be subjected to several test 
shots. 


Making the Explosive Mixture (See Fig. 88.) 


The following steps should be followed in sequence: 


Chart 9. Components for Homemade Explosives 3 
Oxygen-rich Compounds Combustibles Which React 
With Oxygen 
Ammonium Nitrate Aluminum Powder 
Potassium Nitrate Magnesium Powder 
Sodium Nitrate Charcoal-Sulfur Mixture 
Potassium Chlorate Charcoal 
Sodium Chlorate Sugar 
Potassium Permanganate | Coal 
Savdust 4. 
Flour With or Without 011 
Starch 
Cork Dust, . 


Potassium nitrate ig used industrially in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, pyrotechnics, matches, and glass. It also is used as 
a refrigerant, as a rust inhibitor, tor the tempering and bluing 
of steel, and in the pickling of meat. 


Sodium nitrate is used in fertilizer, pyrotechnics, and fluxes. 
It 4s a source of nitric acid, a catalyst in the production of 
sulfuric acid, and a coagulant in the manufacture of rubber latex. 


Potassium chlorate is used in the manufacture of explosives, 
Pyrotechnics, and matches. Also, it is sometimes employed in 
printing and dyeing processes. 


Sodium chlorate is used in the manufacture of matches and weed 
killers. It is also used in dyeing and tanning processes. 


Potassium permanganate is used medically and as a disinfectant. 
Industrially, it is employed in chemical industries as an oxidizer 
nd is sometimes used in textile bieaching. 


3. 
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Grind each chemical into powder separately. Unless ingredient 
chemicals are thoroughly dry and powdered, an unsatisfactory 
Performance is bound to result. Be sure to grind the chemicals 
separately in a clean wooden, glass, or pottery bowl using a 
wooden stick or mallet. Never use sparking utensils, since a 
Sparx might ignite the mixture. After one substance has been 
ground, the bowl must be thoroughly cleansed befare another 
substance is put into it. Grind the ingredients firmly but 

keep the face away from the bowl, for ignition is not impossible. 


The proper proportions of ingredients are determined by the 
use of a simple balance which may be constructed as follow: 


Suspend an empty cup or bag from either end of a 10-inch stick 
which has a hole in it 2 inches from one end. Pass a string 
through the hole in the stick and attach the string to some 
object so that the stick is suspended by the string. Place 
the oxygen-rich compound in the cu, or bag nearest the hole 
in the stick and place the combustible material in the cup 

or bag at the other end of the stick. When balance is estab- 
lished, the ratio of weights is 80:20. 


Mix the ingredients by placing them on a large sheet of paper. 
Stir the mixture with a nonsparking tool and then raise and 
lower the corners of the paper. This process should be con- 
tinued for several minutes. Mixing should teke place just 
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before the explosive is used. Under no circumstances should 
homemade mixtures be stored for more than a day or two; this 
is especially important in the case of chlorates, which be- 
come dangerous if stored longer. 


4, ‘The mixture is then ready to be loaded into the charge con- 


Pigure 68. Preparing and Mixing Homemade Explosives 


Black Powder ' 


Homemade black powder is generally less dependable than those mixtures 


described above, because of the difficulty in producing a uniform 
granule size. Black powder results from mixing potassium nitrate, 
charcoal, and sulfur in the following proportions: 


1. Preparing and Mixing Black Powder 


a. Grind the ingredients separately, as for the previous mixture. 


b. Thoroughly mix equal veights of sulfur und carbon. (An in- 
provised scale can be made by hanging cups on the ends of a 
stick, and suspending the stick from some object by a string 
tied midway between the two cups.) 


c. Using the 10-inch balance described above, place the sulf 
carbon mixture in the cup which is 8 inches from the s: 
ing string, and balance it with potassium nitrate placed in 
the other cup. 


d. Mix the ingredients from c. The mixture will now contain 10 


parts of sulfur, 10 parts of carbon, and 80 parts of potassium 


nitrate. 
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0 by weight. 


pend= 


1. 


e. Place the mixture in a nonsparking bowl and add only enough 
water to make the ingredients cake. 


f. Press the resultant mixture into a flat cake between two 
boards or similar flat surfaces and then leave it there for 
several hours. 


g- Break up the dried cake with a wooden mallet or nousparking 
tool until it is completely granulated. 


h. Pass the granules through a screen. The proper-size granules 
are those which pass through a 10-mesh (.04- to .08-inch 
opening) screen but are held by a 20-mesh (.02- to .O4-inch 
opening) screen. Granules that are too small or too large 
are returned to a bowl and the motstening, pressing, etc., 
processes repeated. 


4. Dry the proper-size granules at room temperature or in sun- 
light for many hours. 


J. The mixture is ready to be loaded into the charge container. 


(Note: Sodium nitrate may be substituted for potassium nitrate 
in the above-described procedure, but the resultant mixture 
will be very hygroscopic, which means that it will absorb 
moisture from the air and that caking will occur. Any fine 
powder present in the mixture increases the burning speed of 
the mixture.) 


Containers for the Charge 


Fragmentation Grenades 


A brass, aluminum, copper, or lead pipe about 3 to 6 inches long 
and 1 to 2 inches in diameter should be used. Iron or steel pipe 
is less satisfactory because the homemade mixtures are not power- 
ful enough to cause these to shatter sufficiently. One end of 
the pipe should be capped or flattened and folded, as is shown in 
Pig. 89, before the mixture is loaded. After it is loaded and 
tamped, the grenade is closed with a threaded cap drilled to take 
the priming fuse or the pipe is flattened and folded as previously 
memtioned. The latter technique must be done carefully in order 
to prevent sparking. The latter technique also requires that a 
fuse recess be drilled in the side of the container before the 
container is loaded. The fuse recess should then be taped or 
covered over from the inside. When the grenade is to be primed 
the tape or cover is punched through and the fuse inserted (see 
Fig. 89). 


2. Cratering Charges 


Large charges of homemade explosives should be packed in large 
tins, small drums, or wooden boxes. Before a charge is placed 

in a borehole it should be moistureproofed or waterproofed, de- 
pending upon conditions. Where large quantities of deflagrating 
explosives are used, the container itself provides little confine- 
went. It is therefore necessary that such charges be properly 
tamped. : 


Homemade Fuse 


When issue safety fuse is not available, homemade string fuse may 
serve the purpose. 


+ Materials Required 

a. A shoelace or thick cotton string. 

b. A 25-percent solution of potassium nitrate. 
2. Preparation 


a. Wash the shoelace or string in hot soapy water to remove oil, 
dirt, etc., and rinse it thoroughly in fresh water. 


bd. Place the shoelace or string in the boiling potassium nitrate 


solution and leave it for about 30 minutes. Stir occasion- 
ally to remove bubbles of air. 


1n2 


c. Hang the fuse up to dry; do not wring it out. It will dry 
thoroughly in a warm oven in 4 hours. 


(Note: Potassium chlorate may be substituted for the potas- 
sium nitrate, but the burning time for the resulting product 
is less reliable. If potassium chlorate is used, 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of it should be dissolved in a cupful of boiling vater. 
Stir and keep hot for 20 minutes, after which time the chlorate 
is completely dissolved. Proceed as above.) 


Characteristics of String Fuse 


String fuse burns very slowly, (about 1 to 2 minutes per foot); 
if it burns too fast, use diluted solutions in making up another 
batch. In using the fuse, set it in a straight line or a wide 
curve. Lengths of string fuse may be spliced with simple knots, 
but the fuse cannot be handled excessively, for handling causes 
the flammable particles to drop off. When ignited, the fuse 
smolders; if the operation 1s carried out at night, the glowing 
end of the string fuse is visible, a disadvantage which can be 
overcome by burning the fuse inside a section of bamboo rod or 
pipe. 


String fuse may be moistureproofed with collodion, which is used 
for medical purposes and is used industrially in processes such 

as photography and process engraving and in products such as 
cement and patent and artificial leather. However, only fuse 
prepared vith a potassium nitrate solution can be moistureproofed. 
After the impregnated fuse has dried, it 1s soaked in the collodion 
solution. Excess collodion is squeezed out by pulling the fuse 
between the fingers; after this is done the fuse is dried again, 


If string fuse is unsuitable, various expedients such as black- 
powder trains, twisted paper, oil-soaked rope, punk, Joss sticks, 
cigarettes, candles, etc., may be substituted. Improvisations 
always be tested under field conditions. 
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RELATIVE PENETRATIONS PRODUCED BY VARIOUS CHARGES 
SECTION 12. SHAPED CHARGES 


A PLANE-ENDED CHARGE, 
General 


A shaped charge (see Fig. 90) is an explosive mass which is so shaped 
that when detonation of the charge occurs the explosive energy is q . wires iene 
concentrated in one direction. This feature -- known as the "Monroe 

effect" -- gives the shaped charge a greater penetrating effect than 

ordinary charges and thus makes it most useful for the blasting of ; ulna eae 
voreholes and the cutting of steel, concrete, or similar material. ER PED aN 
Diagram A shows that any flat-sided charge which is detonated while 
in contact with steel will produce a basin-shaped indentation. 


Diagram B shows that the same charge vith a simple cavity fashioned 
in its target-end will cause an increase in penetration regardless of. 
the geometric shape of the cavity. 


Diagram C shows that penetration 1s increased further when the cavity M 
is lined with a material (e.g., copper) vhich has a low melting point. Figure 90 


Diagram D indicates that maximum penetration results when the shaped 
charge with cavity liner is detonated @ short distance from the target. 


Each of the charges shown consists of the same weight and kind of 
explosive. It is therefore quite obvious that substantial econony 
of explosive 1s effected when shaped charges are used for penetration 
purposes. 


Targets such as electric motors, generators, transformers, steam tur- 
ines, and various types of pumps, as vell as other apparatuses may 
be irreparably damaged by small shaped charges. ‘detonator pee BLAST ENERGY 


coe 


‘Theory of Shaped Charge 


The existence of # shaped cavity in one end of an explosive charge 

causes a directional development of explosive energy which occurs 

simultaneously with detonation. This directional force results from 

the high velocity of the gaseous and semigaseous molecules within 

the cavity. The force leaving the surface of any detonated explosive © 
falls off rapidly at even a short distance from the explosive. Th’ 
ig not the case within the cavity of a shaped charge, vhere there is 
an actual increase in the velocity of the expanding gas. 


A logical assumption as to why this occurs is (see Fig. 91) that the 
shock transmitted to the shaped charge by a blasting cap causes a Figure 91 
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detonating wave to proceed downward and outward through the explosive 
at uniform speed. The descending detonating wave-fronts first come 
in contact with the cavity liner apex. The temperature at the cavity 
liner during. detonation is normally from 1,800° to 3,600° F; the 
velocity of the explosive normally ranges between 20,000 and 28,000 
feet per second. Confronted by the extremely hot and rapid detonating 
wave-fronts, the portions of the liner nearest the apex squirt for- 
ward as minute fragments, molten matter, and even vapors. Coincident 
with this action, the ever descending detonating wave-fronts reach 
lower and lower planes of the cavity liner. This tends to cause com- 
pression toward the center of the cavity, thereby adding to the in- 
petus of the Jet. The front of this Jet is composed of highly. dense 
gas and solid particles moving at speeds of 20,000 to 30,000 feet per 
second. This is followed by slower moving fragments, the residue of 
the highly compressed liner and fragments torn from the skirt of the 
Liner. 


Penetration is achieved when the high-velocity Jet gases and particles 
strike a target somewhat in the manner that a stream of machinegun 
bullets entering the same hole would penetrate an earth bunker. 
Stated technically, the concentrated force of the Jet makes an in- 
dentation in the target which is enlarged by radial pressure. This 
causes detrusion or plastic deformation of the target. Unless the 
Jet penetrates the target there 1s no loss of target weight and the 
material is merely pushed out of the Jet's path. On the other hand, 
if the jet is capable of penetrating the target, the pressure will 
at some point be sufficient to force out a plug of target material. 
Spalling (chipping) may occur as the plug breaks through the back 
surface. The jet, after it has pierced a target, may still exhibit 
considerable residual energy. 


Characteristics of Shaped Charges 


The design of a shaped charge is complicated by the interdependence 
of many factors which are discussed below. In many cases, particularly 
in homemade shaped charges, Jet efficiency must be compromised by 
considerations involving one or more of these factors, with a resultant 
reduction of performance. 


1. Symmetry 


‘The symmetry of a shaped charge about a central axis is of great 
importance. This includes physical and metallurgical uniforaity 
of the liner, physical and chemical uniformity of the explosive, 
and symmetry of detonation. 
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2. Liner Considerations 


Shaped-charge liners have been fabricated in many shapes and of 
@ great variety of materials. For deep penetration, copper lin- 
ings give maximum performance. Cadmium, zinc, mild steel, alu- 
minum, and glass also assure satisfactory results. Most cavity 
liners are of a conical shape and have apex angles of 30° to 60°. 
The apex is usually rounded because of manufacturing considera- 
tions. The thickness of the cavity liner should be uniform and 
should be proportional to the weight of the charge. 


3- High-Explosive Fillers 


Generally speaking, the more brisant explosives are the best for 
shaped charges. Among the explosives used in shaped charges are: 
Composition B (a cast mixture of RDX, TNT, and wax) and Pentolite 
(a cast mixture of PETN and TNT). For improvised shaped charges, 
Compositions C-3 and C-4 give good result: 


4. Standott . 


Standoff is the term used to define the airspace between the base 
of the shaped-charge liner and the target. This space is neces- 
sary to allow formation of the Jet, and any hindering waterial in 
this space will markedly reduce penetration. In shaped charges 
vith conical liners, standoff for optimum performance increases 
in direct proportion to increases in the apex angle. 


D. Prepared Shaped Charges 


1. Demolition Shaped Charges (See Fig. 92.) 


Contained. sesso si isiteneie Wi arare a) > PUastle 
Liner Material... .. 4+... Copper 
Liner shape... 26 ee eee es Cone 
Liner engl 2c et ee eng 6 
Liner thickness ........ +. .050 inches 
Explosive . 2.66644 e s+ + Ud ounces of 


Desensitized RDX 


Standoff is provided by that portion of the plastic container 
below the crease. 
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The demolition shaped charge may be expected to penetrate from 
7 to 10 inches of mild steel. 


The charge is primed by affixing a blasting cap to the reinforced 
detonating cord priming lead with tape. 


(Note: The detonating cord priming lead must be carefully handlea 


to avoid kinking. When the blasting cap is attached, the priming 
lead should not be allowed to sag below the level of the top of 
the charge.) 


aped Charge, 15-1b. M2A3 (See Fig. 93.) 
Container . 4.1 +4 + 1 ee eo +» Molded fiber 
Liner material. ........... Bigh-density glass 
Liner shape «4. +e eee ee ee © Come 
Liner angle 60sec eee eee 6° 
Liner thickness ..... +++ ++.» 0.36 inches 


Explosive . 44 +++ +4 s+ + « 11h pounds of 50-50 
Pentolite or Composition B 


Standoff in provided by the molded fiber sleeve. 


e 
The M2A3 charge may be expected to perforate completely a 3-foot- 
thick wall of reinforced concrete or 1 foot of armor plate. 


ine 


The M2A3 charge is primed with the Special blasting cap; the blast- 
ing cap recesses are threaded to take priming adapters. 


The M2A3 charge is too large for it to be considered an ideal sab- 
otage weapon. There may be isolated instances, however, in which 
t be used for punching boreholes in massive concrete 

res. Su loaded with breaching 
charges. 


boreholes would then b 


Although this charge contains no metal parts (with the exception 
of the closing cap and detonator vell) it is advisable that per- 
sonnel be under cover and at least 100 yards avay from the charge 
at the time of the blest. 


Charge, 40-1b. M3 (See Fig. 94.) 


Container .. 1.6 + s+ +e ee eo + Sheet steel 
Liner material... «1+ ++ + +++ Mild steel 
Liner shape © 1... 0 6 ee ee + Come 
Liner angle 66 86 eS ee OO 
Liner thickness .. +... 4+ 4+ 0.15 inches 
Explosive 2.6. + ee ee eee © © 29h pounds of 50-50 
Pentolite or 30 pounds 
of Composition B. 
Standoff is provided by the detachable stand. 
The M3 charge may be expected to penetrate a 5-foot-thick wall of 
reinforced concrete (see Fig. 95) or 20 inches of armor plate. 
The M3 charge is primed in the same fashion as is the M2A3 charge, 
and is used against the same targets (see Fig. 95). As previously 


stated, such operations require considerable time and material and 
would therefore apply more to a denial program than to sabotage. 


Heavy shaped charges may also be used to punch cratering charge 
boreholes (see Fig. 96). The charges should be placed 2 to 4 feet 
above the rod surface in order to minimize surface damage. By 
placing them directly on the surface, the surface concussion is 
more apt to remove a cubic yard or two of soil or cause the concrete 
or other hard surface surrounding the borehole to flake or spall 
(see Fig. 95). All boreholes should be cooled before being loaded 
with other explosives. 
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Figure 96 A Pigure 96 B 


Large shaped charges may be adapted to o 
Weapons in ambubh operations. The cavity of the cha: noul 
be loaded with miscellaneous bits of metal (nuts, bolts, nails, 
rocks, etc.) and then mouth of the cavit be covered 
with cardboard or fabric to prevent loss of the bits of metal 
while the charge is being transported or emplaced. The charge 
should be placed with the cavity facing the longitudinal axis 
of a probable target; ideally, it should be 4 to 6 f bove 
the surface on which the target is expected to move. It should 
be carefully aimed and then anchored with a sandbag. When the 
charge is detonated, the metal in the cavity will be hurled out 
at high velocity and will cut a cone-shaped swath in anything in 
front of it. The metal will have lethal force for a range of 
more than 50 yards. 


ve as anti-pe 


Adapting Shaped Projectiles for Sabotage Pu 


Shaped charge antitank rockets and artillery projectiles make ideal 
sabotage charges. But since there is little possibility that sy 
metrical detonation can be induced by the detonation of a primer 
placed against the case or body of the projectile, the projectile 
will have to be partially disassembled. This is not a hazardous 
operation as long as the recommended procedures are followed. 


15h 


tics of several 


b instruc’ 


MOAL (See Pig. 97. 


Pestana 6 sis ares e's 8 8 


Liner Material. . 2... es 


Liner Shape - ss esse eee 


Liner Ang) 


Liner Thickness 2... +04 
WAGER a whiireas oe he ware 
The MOA1 grenade will penetrate 34 
5-9 inehes of mild steel. 
Disassembly (See Fig. 98.) 
q) 
removal of the safety pin. 
(2) Lock with a pipe wrench or visi 
(3) w through the pec 
lizer to the head (see Dic 
(4) Remove the he: 


Sheet steel 


Mila steel 
Cone 
44? 
.036 inches 
i 


2 pound of 50-50 Pentolite. 


inches of armor plate or 


Wrap tape around the safety clip to prevent accidental 


clockwise dire; 


This is as far as disassenbl, 
stabilizer -- vhich contain 


the detonator and booster pell 


Priming Technique (See Fig. 99.) 


() 


» as is shown in Diagram A. 


mark that locks the stabi- 


am B). 


ad component by unscrewing it in a counter- 
ion (see Diagram C). 


need proceed. Move the 
the firing train, including 
+ -- to a disposal area. 


Fashion a cardboard sleeve to fit over the head of the 


charge. 


Pack a } pound chai 
tamp it against the booster, 


of C-3 or C-k into the sleeve and 


leaving sufficient room f 


the insertion of a triple-roll knot of detonating cor 


or a blasting cap. 
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PENTOLITE 


DETONATOR - 
SAFETY PIN 


~ CREEP SPRING 


PRIMER 
~ STRIKER 


STABILIZER 


7 na a 


eenee 


Pigure 97 


The ogive (curve of the head) of this projectile assures 
proper standoff, (This is true of all projectiles.) It 
may be necessary to “ashion support legs. 


2. Rocket, HE, AT, 2.36-inch, M6A5 (See Fig. 100.) 


Characteristics 

Container . se e+e eee 
Liner material... +... 
Ldner shape . eee ee es 


Liner angle... eee 
Liner thickness ...... 
Explosive s+... ses 


The M6A5 HE, AT rocket will 
plate or 6-10 inches of mild 


Disassembly (See Fig. 101.) 


(1) Wrap tape around safety 
of safety pin. 


+ ++ Sheet steel 


+ + + Copper 

+++ Cone 
42? 

+ + + 2059 inches 

+ + + 4 pound of 50-50 Pentolite. 


penetrate 4 to 5 inches of armor 
steel. 


band to prevent accidental removal 


(2) Lock with a vise or pipe wrench. 


(3) Pile or saw through the peen mark that locks the motor 


tube to the head. 
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BODY 


CHARGE BOOSTER 


DETONATOR 


SAFTY PIN 
RNS FIRING PIN 
Fuz 
F | 

wee eer" 

‘. PROPELLANT 
$2. 
Pigure 100 
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t, HE, A’ 


Remove the head component 
clockwise direction, 


This is as far as disassembly need proceed. Before the 
booster and detonator assem! disposed of, th 
assembly shi litate 


Priming 


(Same as with the rifle gren 


Character: 
Container .......++4+ Steel tubing 
Liner material... .... ++. Copper 
Liner phape . s+ e+ +++ e+ + Cone 


Liner angle sae ecsc ow & 


thickness ... 


Bplssye sss ee eens coe 


of armor 


‘The M28A2 HE, AT Rocke 
plate or 8 to 12 inche 


11 penetrate 
mild steel. 


Disassembly (See Fig. 103.) 


(1) Although this rocket has a bore 
recommended that tape be wrapr 
to prevent accide 


sav through the head peen 
and motor tube to the head. 


(3) Lock the head with a pipe wrench or vise. 
¢ 


jE NAM 


Figure 101 ¢ 


Figure 101 B 
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Figure 101 D 


way remain connected to the head or it may unscrev as 
part of the motor tube, depending on which particular 
thread is tighter. 
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Figure 103 
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The detonator may or may not separate from the head. In either 
case, prime the charge as described for the rifle grenad 
(The propellant should be disposed of as in the case of the 
2.36-inch rocket.) 


4. Artillery Projectiles 


Artillery projectiles should not be disassembled unless the person 
performing the operation is well acquainted with the procedure. 
Otherwise, test shots using "doughnut" primers arranged about the 
shell-casing crimp should be used (see Fig. 104). This technique 
may be used on the grenade and rocket projectiles previously dis- 
cussed when tools necessary for disassembly are not available. 


5. Priming High-Explosive Bombs and Projectiles with Shaped Charges 


All H.E. bombs and projectiles may be prined with very spall 
(M9,AT Grenade-type) snaped charges. These should be placed es 
is shown in Fig. 105. 


Unorthodox Firing of Shaped Charges (See Fig. 106) 


Experience has shown that shaped-charge jets retain penetration veloc- 
ity at distances far beyond their normal standoff. This is particularly 
true of charges lined with metal. Experiments conducted with the shaped 
charges taken from various projectiles show that Jets will penetrate 
steel plates from distances of several feet. The depth of penetration 
is, of course, dependent on the standoff. This is considered quite 
important in that targets such as ships, trains, ete., carrying cargoes 
of munitions, may be attacked without the saboteur's having to lay a 
hand on the target. Success in attacking munition ships, trains, and 
underground storage bunkers will depend on the existence of considerable 
residual Jet energy, -- 1.e., after the Jet has penetrated the initial 
air gap or standoff and the skin or wall of the ship, boxcar, or bunker, 
it must still be capable of traveling through several feet of air gap 
and penetrating the casing of a high-explosive projectile with suffi- 
cient velocity to detonate the projectile. The difficulty of aiming 
the highly directional jet is somevhat overcome by detonating a battery 
of spaced charges simultaneously. 


At this time, there are no definite figures pertaining to the extent Figure 104 

of penetration of a particular charge froc various standoff distances. 

Therefore, it is necessary that.test shots be conducted before this Method of Priming Shaped Projectiles 
technique 1s used operationally. with Doughnut Charges 
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Figure 105 


Method of Priming Artillery Projectiles 
and Aerial Bombs with Shaped Charge 


A 


te 


Mere 


Figure 106 


Improvised Shaped Charges 


Any symmetrical glass utensil vill serve as a suitable cavity liner 
for improvised shaped charges. Generally speaking, the more conical 
shape the better the resulting penetration; therefore, an inverted 
tard cup would be better than an inverted water glass, and a wine 
bottle with a cavity base better than the inverted custard cup. Fig. 
107 shows how a suitable shaped charge may be fashioned from simple 
materials. 


1. The bottle is divided ty burning an ofl- or kerosene-soaked string 
tied around the bottle at the desired point of fracture. When 
burning has continued for a minute or two, the bottle is plunged 
into cold water. 


2. Warmed C-3 or C-h is packed into the bottle and carefully tamped 
to remove all air pockets around the cavity base. The amount of 
explosive used is governed by the diameter of the cavity. For 
best results, the explosive should be between two and three cavity 
diameters deep. 
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3. To conserve explosive, the top of the charge should be dome shaped; 


however, if the charge is:to be kept for more than a day, or 
the temperature is unusually high, a flat-topped charge should 
used. 


A priming knot should be seated within the explosive. To make 
sure it remains centered, a mast may be taped to the container 
and the detonating cord priming lead secured to it. 


quick-drying tar. This will add stability to the charge and pre- 
vent the priming knot from working loose. 


6. For improvised charges, it has been found that standoff equal to 
+75 of the charge diameter is the most effective. Standoff legs 
may be nails, sticks, ete., taped to the container. 


Unlined charges are generally considered inefficient, since the sym- 
metry of the cavity is difficult to fashion and more difficult to 
maintain, The relative efficiency of unlined shaped charges versus 
conventional charges of the same explosive shonld be ascertained by 
test shots. 


Figure 107 


Linear Charges 


A linear shaped charge may be described as an explosive mass having a 
V- or crescent-shaped groove in one side, along its longitudinal axis. 
Its purpose is to cut its length through a target with less explosive 
than that required by a conventional charge. While the theory of the 
linear charge is similar to that of the cylindrical charge, there is 
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5+ If time permits, the top of the charge may be coated with a viscous, 


at least one important difference, namely that the linear charge has 
only two sides so there is no Jet, or at least not one that is com- 
parable to that of the cylindrical charge. So, although there is an 
increase in the velocity of the gases within the shape -- with a 
corresponding efficiency increase -- a linear charge of a particular 
Weight is not capable of the same penetration as a cylindrical charge 
of the same weight. 


ar Charges (See Fig. 108.) 


1. Improvised Li 


Since linear charges are not issued, it will be up to the in- 
dividual to provide himself with a suitable homemade charge. 


: o ° 
‘The linear charge should have an apex angle of from 60° to 60°. 
Standoff should be between .5 to .75 of the charge width. 


Copper or zinc sheeting may be cut and bent to serve as lining. 
Window glass also gives suitable results. 


Charges should be packed in a wooden box if they are to be sub- 
Jected to field handling. 


The linear charge is primed by placing a detonating cord knot in 


the priming dome, which is located at the midpoint of the top of 
the charge. 


Figure 108 
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CHAPTER II. SPECIAL FIRING SYSTEMS 


SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 
General 


The electric and monelectric firing systems discussed in Chapter I. 
are basic in both commercial and military demolitions. While these 
simple asseublies are suitable for the majority of sabotage and 
guerrilla-varfare requirenents, there are other types of firing 
systems which serve specific purposes in a wore satisfactory manner. 
‘This chapter covers many of these special types of. firing systems 
and their application in paramilitary operations. 


Firing Systen 


A firing system consists of those items of equipment associated with 
an explosive or incendiary charge vhich provide for triggering action, 
delay, and the final detonation or ignition of the charge. 


Special Firing Systens and Fuses 


‘The principal component of the special firing system is the fuse 
(firing device). A fuse is a device which activates the spark or 
flame necessary to ignite a delay train or to fire én incendiary or 
explosive charge. There are literally hundreds of such devices 
available throughout the world. This chapter is compilation of 
representative fuses and their uses, rather than a complete catalog 
of procurable items. The knowledge of why and how the different 
fuses operate may help th yboteur to select or build the type of 
device most suitable to his needs, 


Normally, fuses function by mechanical, electrical, or chemical 
energy or a combination of the three. Fuses generally take their 
nemes from the force that triggers them (pull, pressure, etc.). In 
maby cases the fuse may include a time-delay feature, as in a 
chemical device where a complete reaction may require several hours. 


Besides the fuse, a firing system is likely to consist of one or more 
of the following: blasting cap, safety fuse, various chemicals, etc, 


Principles of Fuse Operation 


Although fuses differ in design and operation, the actions that 
control their performance are similar, These are: 


All fuses may be handled safely until they ere armed. 
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All fuses are tripped, triggered, or set off by some predictable or 
controllable force, 


All fuses function to produce a spark of flame. This is referred to 
as the initiating action. 


1. 


Arming and Disarming Action 


Arming action consists of those manipulations needed to ready a 
fuse for firing. This includes the removal of the safety pin and 
perhaps the adjustment of a switch, motor, etc. with which a fuse 
may be equipped. For those fev fuses which are not equipped with 
safety pins, arming consists merely of. placing the fuse for fir- 
ing. 


Replacement of the safety pin or otherwi 
operable 1s called disarming. 


rendering a fuse in- 


‘Triggering Action 


Triggering action is that action which causes a fuse to function. 
It 1s analogous to the triggering action of a firearm in that a 
train of events is set in motion when the trigger is actuated. 
While the triggering action is mechanical for all firearms, this 
1s not so for all fuses. The majority of the fuses described in 
this Handbook are mechanically triggered, but there are others 
vhich rely on electronics, sound, light, etc. 


‘Triggering action shoul not be confused with arming action. 
Fuses are often armed and triggered at about the same time, e.g., 
when the mechanical clockwork of a fuse is set in motion before 
the safety pin 1s withdravn, or vice versa. The winding and 
setting of the clockwork and the removal of associated safety 
pins constitutes the arming action, Setting the clockwork in 
motion is the triggering action. 


Initiating Action 


Initiating action is that action which takes place within the fuse 
to cause firing (the production of a spark or the triggering of 

@ second fuse). Normally, this action is produced by mechanical, 
electrical, or chemical energy, or a combination of them. In- 
Atiating action is either instantaneous or delayed (see Fig. 109). 
Instantaneous action is accomplished in the fraction of a second 
following triggering. Delay action takes place throughout the 
predictable time lapse that pccurs between triggering and firing. 
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DELAY FUSE 
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Figure 109 


E. 


Categories of Fuses 

All fuses discussed in this Handbook are classified in one of the 

following categories: (1) general purpose fuses, (2) special 

purpose fuses, and (3) homemade fuses. 

1. General Purpose Fuses 
General purpose fuses are those small firing devices that are 
available in quantity and which may be used in a number of dif- 
ferent ways, All of the mechanical fuses that are generally 
referred to as booby-trap switches fall within this category, as 
do the small delay devices issued to military and paramilitary 
forces (see Section 2). 

2. Special Purpose Fuses 
Special purpose fuses are those fuses vhich are designed espe- 
cially for use in one type of operation, e.g., train derailments, 
attacks on bireraft, etc. (see Section 3). 

3. Homemade Fuges 
Homemade fuses are those devices which are fashioned in the field 
by field personnel. Tr. the majority of cases it would be techni- 
cally correct to say that the homemade device is a special purpose 
fuse, in that it is conceived and constructed to suit a definite 
operational circumstance (see Section 4). 

SECTION 2, GENERAL PURPOSE FUSES 
General 


‘The majority of the fuses described in this Section were designed for 
the use of military forces as firing devices for booby traps and anti- 
personnel mines. (The uses to which a saboteur may put a particular 
fuse and the techniques associated with those uses are discussed 
following the description of the device.) 


Because paramilitary forces are sumetimes forced to disarm, or other- 
wise render harmless, booby traps and AP (antipersonnel) mines (to 
effect penetration of target areas or to acquire mines or explosive 
charges for their own operations), a knowledge of why and how certain 
of the booby traps and mines operate may be helpful in neutralizing 
others not discussed in this Handbook. 
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lly representa- 
: Although the items described herein are general 
a ‘of the pats of fuses available tenes the cee 
‘assumed that a knowledge of the few fuses 

pasbook qualifies an individual to attempt to disarm o strange 
device.) 

the following order: (1) booby 
General purpose fuses are classified in 
trap fon, (2) delay fuses, and (3) miscellaneous fuses. 


Booby Trap Fuses 


1. Pull Fuses 


Pull fuses are designed to fire when a mechanical pull is exerted 
on their triggering mechanism. 


Pull Fuse Ml (Fig. 110) 


(1) Use 
(a) Pull-type booby traps. 


(b) Lanyard firing device. 
(c) Puse lighter. 


(4) Miscellaneous. 


(2) Functioning: 


(3) 


(4) 


(a) A 3~ to 5-pound pull on the pull ring compresses 
the release pin spring and removes the release pin 
from the split head of the striker. 


(v) This permits the split head of the striker to slip 
through the collar. 


(c) The striker is driven onto the percussion cap by 
the striker spring. 


Testing: 


Fuses should be tested when their design permits re- 
cocking. 


(a) Remove the standard base and invert it. Insert 7 
the crimp snout so that it faces the firing pin. 
Hold the base in this position, 


(b) Remove the safety pins. 


(c) Pull outward on the pull ring. The striker should 
strike the base sharply. 


(4) Re-cock the fuse by pushing the striker back into 
the case with an unsharpened pencil or similar in- 
strument until the release pin is re-seated. 

(e) Insert safety pins and screw in base. 

Installation: 

(a) Pull-type Booby-Trap Firing System 
1. Affix the fuse to a stationary object by tying 


it to the stationary object with a cord or wire 
which is passed through the anchor rect 


2. Attach a trip wire to the pull ring and extend 
it to a distant anchor point. (The trip wire 
should be about a foot above the ground.) 


3. Do not draw the trip vire so tight that it causes 
the head safety pin to bind. 
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(>) 


Lanyara-type Firing System (Fig. 111) 

Affix the fuse to a stationary object. 

2. Attach the wire lanyard to the pull ring and 
extend it to the covered position from where it 
will be pulled. 


3. It 1s advisable to substitute a small nail 


equipped with a lanyard for the positive safety 
pin. 
(c) Fuse Lighter (Fig. 112) 

1. Split the end of a length of safety fuse through 

"the powder train, as is shown in Fig. 112. 

Place @ matchhead at the apex of the split, being 
careful not to disturb too much of the powder. 

3. Position the split fuse so that the end of the 
crimp snout rests against the matchhead, 8 
shown. 

4, Tightly bind the halves of the fuse to the snout 

~" with a rubber band or piece of cord, 

(4) Miscellaneous Uses (Fig. 113) 

With a few nails und simple tools, this device can 

be arranged to function as a pull-release or pressure 

switch. 

(Note: Whenever possible, dual firing systems should 

‘be used.) 

(5) Priming: 
(a) Remove the base and strip the waterproofing material 
from the crimp snout. 
() Insert the snout into the open end of the blasting 
csp and crimp. 
(c) Attach the base to the fuse. 
(a) Insert the blasting cep in the charge or make a con- 


nection with the detonating cord. 
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Figure 111 


ser 


Figure 112 


(Note: The standard base is threaded to fit the 
Dlasting cap vells of several standard explosive 
locks, as well as of grenades.) 


(6) Arming: 


(1) 


(a) 


(») 


Remove the head safety pin. If it does not pull 
out easily, the tension of the trip wire should be 
relaxed. If this is not the trouble, remove the 
standard base and re-test the device. 


“Remove the positive safety pin. If this does not 


pull out easily, the head safety pin should be re-~ 
placed and the device re-tested. CAUTION: Under 

no circumstances should a sticking positive safety 
pin be pulled out; the chances are that the striker 
bas fatten ‘and te binding the safety pin. Removal 
of the pin in this case will normally cause firing. 


Disarming: 


(a) 


(>) 


(ce) 
(a) 


Insert both safety pins. It is advisable to re~ 
place the positive safety pin first. Small nails 
are ideal for disarming. 


Disconnect the trip wires, after both ends have been 
examined for additional traps. 


Separate the fuse and the charge. 
Remove the standard base and blasting cap together. 


(Note: Do not attempt to remove the cap from the 
das 
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Figure 113 


. British Pull Fuse No, 4 (Fig. 114) 


Figure 114 


(2) Uses: 
(Same as for Pull Fuse Ml.) 
(2) Functioning: 


(a) A 6- to 8-pound pull withdraws the U-clip from the 
ball end of the striker. 


(>) ‘The compressed striker spring drives the striker 
onto the percussion cap. 


(3) Testing: 


(a) Remove the base. (Notice that this base is equipped 
with a spring snout.) 
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(4) 


(5) 


(>) Exert enough tension on the U-clip to center the 
safety pin in the vertical slot. Remove the safety 
pin, 


(c) Place the striker end of the device on a board or 
other flat surface and pull outward on the U-clip. 
The firing pin should strike the board sharply. 


(a) Re-cock the fuse by pushing the striker into the 
case as fer as it will go. The ball end of the 
striker vill protrude from the opposite end of the 
case. 


(e) Align the safety pin recess in the bell end of the 
striker with the safety pin slots of the case. Fit 
the U-clip over the ball end of the striker. 

(f£) Relax tension on the striker and allow it to come 
forvara about one-quarter inch. This will align 
the safety pin slots with the recess in the ball end 
of the striker. - 


(g) Insert the safety pin and replece the base. 
Installation: 
(Same as for Pull Fuse Ml.) 


Note: The spring snout is an excellent receptacle for 
safety fuse; the spring prongs dig into the fuse covering 
and thus prevent the fuse from being pulled out of the 
firing device.) 


Priming: 


The procedure for priming this device is in general 
identical with that for the Pull Fuse Ml. An exception 
is the blasting cap connection. With this device, the 
open end of a blasting cap is inserted into the spring 
snout and pushed to its proper seating position. It is 
unnecessary to tape or ctherwise bind snout and cap to- 
gether. The tension exerted by the spring prongs of the 
snout is usually sufficient to hold the two together. 
(Note: This connection is not water-resistant.) 
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(6) Arming: 
(Same as for Pull Fuse M1.) 


(Hote: Too much or too little tension on the U-clip will 
‘prevent the easy removal of the safety pin.) 


CAUTION: Never force « Jamed safety pin. 
(7) Disersing: 
(s) Replace the safety pin. 
'p) Proceed as described for the Pull Fuse Ml. (Notet 
: The blasting cap can be removed from the spring 
snout.) 


c. Russian Pull Fuse MUV (Fig. 115) 


-! he 
Note: This fuse is similar to the German 22-42 fuse, t! 
eeten l-pound antipersonnel mine fuse, and the Finnish pull 


fuse.) * 

wags Pony asm 

om wane — ps og srmate sone 

aS venue 
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Figure 115 
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(1) Uses (6) Arming: 
(Same as for Pull Fuse M1.) (a) Remove the safety pin, after checking to see that 
the pull pin is vell seated within its recess and 
(2) Functioning: that the trip wire is loose. 
A 1- to 2-pound pull withdraws the pull pin, allowing (») Remove the metal sleeve. 
the compressed striker spring to drive the striker onto 
@ percussion cap. (7) Disarming: 
3) Teatings er associated trip wires have been inspected for 
m i 3) Maitional ‘booby traps and found to be clear, they 
‘The fuse mechaniom is shipped separately from the cap may be cut. 
and detonator assembly. Do not handle the cap and 
detonator assembly while making this test. (Note: This fuse may be set with a taut trip wire 
‘attached to the outer pin recess and with the pull 
(2) Compress the striker spring by exerting an axial” pin removed. When set this way, the fuse will 
pull on the transit pin, Maintain the tension and function vhen the attached trip wire is cut. In 
insert the pull pin in the lower pin recess of the this case, insert a safety pin in the pull pin 
striker rod. Relax the tension. recess before cutting the trip wire.) 
(b) Place the fuse on a board or similar flat surface (b) Separate the fuse from the explosive charge and 
so that the striker rod points upward. Pull the unscrew the cap and detonator assembly. 
pull pin from its recess. The striker should strike 
the board sharply. a. Friction Fuse Lighter No. 2 (Fig. 116) 


(4) Installation: 
(Same as for Pull Fuse M1.) 
(Note: This fuse cannot be used to ignite safety fuse.) 
(5) Priming: 
(a) Repeat step (a) of the test procedure. 
(b) Remove the transit pin and place the metal sleeve 
or spacer on the striker rod. Insert the safety 
pin into the upper pin recess. 


(c) Screw the cap and detonator assembly into the base 
of the fuse. 


(d) Insert the detonator in an explosive charge or 
connect it to detonating cord. 


Figure 116 
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‘The friction ignition principle is used by many countries. 


Generally speaking, this type of mechani: 


(3) 


(1) 


(Same as for Pull 


tamination than percussion~ 


Functioning: 


(a) 


(bv) 


A pul 
detac 


1 of approximately 10 pounds 
hes the end cap and drays the 


through a friction compound. 


This 
safet 


Testing: 


(a) 


Installation: 


This 
than 


(Same as 


Priming: 


(a) 


() 


Ins 


recep 


Conne: 


Arming 


(a) 


Since 


Disarming: 


(a) 


a shower of sparks that will initiate 


produc 
y fuse and blasting 
is a one-time fuse and therefore no test other 


inspection can 


or Pull Fuse M1.) 


t the blasting cap or safety 
tacle. 


ct to the main charge. 


there ar 


fi 


in the be 


no safety pins to remove, arming 
consists of placing the device in a firing po 


If the end cap is detached from the case or if the 
waxed paper seal has been broken, the cap should be 
fully seated and secured in place with a turn of 


tape, 


Disconnect associated trip wires after they have 


been 


found clear of other devices. 


Pressure fuses are designed to fire when Pp 


(c) Remove the fuse from the main charge. 


Pressure Fuses. 


their triggering mechanisms. 


Pressure Fuse MIAl (Fig. 117) 


Figure 117 
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ressure is exerted 


Q) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(bv) Fuse lighters. 


Uses: (c) Improvised mines for derailment of trains (see Fig. 
118). ais technique should be tested with inert 

(a) Booby traps. Dut operable fuses at the actual derailment site. 
‘This should be done to ascertain that, vhen « train 

(bv) Fuse lighters. passes, the track settles sufficiently to fire the 
device. 

(c) Improvised mines. 

Functioning: 

(a) Pressure of 20 pounds or more on the pressure cap 


(v) 


(c) 


Testi 


(a) 


(>) 
(ce) 


(a) 


(e) 


(ft) 
Insta 


(a) 


causes compression of the trigger spring as the 
trigger pin is forced into the case. 


‘The striker is released as soon as the narrow portion 
of the trigger pin's keyhole slot disengages’ the 
striker-rod groove. 


The striker is driven forvard onto the percussion 
cap by the striker spring. 


net 


Remove the standard base and place as outlined in 
the Pull Fuse Ml tes 


Remove the safety clip and the safety pin, 


ressure to the pressure cap. The striker 


4 strike the base sharply. (5) Priming: 
To re-cock, push the striker into the case with an (a) Secure the fuse to a wooden board that will assure 
unsharpened pencil or similar tool. ‘The trigger a firm base. 


pin must be depressed at the same time, so that t 
striker rod may pé through the eye of the keyhole (v) Equip the base with a blasting cap and connect the 
slot. primed fuse to the main charge. 


Relax pressure on the pressure cap, to permit the (6) Arming: 
narrow portion of the keyhole slot to engage the 
groove in the striker rod. 


If the extension rod is being used, adjust it to 
fit snugly between the pressure cap and the other 
Replace the safety clip and pin. object being used, then back it off one-quarter 
turn. 


Liation: 


i >) Remove the safety clip. If the clip does not pull 
a a a ” off easily, do not force it. Instead, remove the 


standard base and check the mechanism. 
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(c) Remove the safety pin. If the pin does not pull out 
easily, do not force it, Instead, replace the safety 
clip and repeat the test procedure. (3) Tests 

esting: 

(7) Disarming: 

(a) Remove the base and place the open end of the fuse 
tah. aglasa! theceadely pixeticllles against a board or similar flat surface, 


Remove the safety pin. 


v. British Pressure Fuse No. 5 (Fig. 119) (v) 
(c) Apply pressure to the lid, The striker should strike 
the board sharply. 


(a) To re-cock, push the striker (notch down) into the 
device with an unsharpened pencil or similar tool. 
Depress the lid at the same time, so that the trip 
lever is in position to engage the striker notch, 
Relax the pressure on the lid and allow the trip 
lever to seat itself in the notch. 


(e) Replace the safety pin and base 
(4) Installation: 
(Same as for Pressure Fuse MIAl.) 


(5) Priming 


(a) Prime in the manner outlined for Pull Fuse No. 4, 
(6) Arming: 


(Same as fo# Pressure Fuse M1Al.) 


Figure 119 


(7) Disarming: 
(1) Uses: 
(a) ‘Insert the safety pin and remove the base, 
(Same as for Pressure Fuse MIAl.) 
©. German Pressure Fuse 8. Mi. 2. 35 (Fig. 120) 
(2) Functioning: 
(1) Uses: 
(a) Pressure of 21 to 60 pounds on the 11d causes 
depression of the trip lever, which is supported by 
two resistance springs. 


(Same as for Pressure Fuse M1A1.) 


(2) Punctioning: 


a) 
6 tee sm sos ane seteene eatin te (a) Rrennre of 8 to 10 puns on the prone verome 
‘perdtissdon Gap. by the eteikee: epritigs jee ees of the outer spring and depresses 
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STRIKER SPRING. 


AOCKING BALL (2) 


Figure 120 
(>) ‘This permits the two locking balls to “pop outward” 
after having been depressed to a point below the 
collar. 
(c) This frees the striker, which is driven onto the 
percussion cap by the striker spring. 
(3) Testing: 


Disassembly of this fuse is xxtremely difficult without 
special tools. It should, therefore, be considered a 
one-time fuse. Testing should consist of inspections 
to see that the safety pin 1s not unduly tight and that 
the percussion cap has not been fired. 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Russian Pre: 


Installation: 

(Same as for Pressure Fuse MLAl.) 

Priming: 

‘The base of this fuse is threaded to facilitate firm 
attachment to the "S" Mine (the "Bounding Mine"), or 
to various priming adapters. 

(a) To prime with a conventional blasting cap, it is 


first necessary to improvise an adapter from wood, 
cork, plastic, etc. The adapter should be so made 


that the cap is positioned within one-half inch of 


the percussion cap. Also, the adapter should hold 
the cap firmly. 


(>) ‘The primed fuse should be connected to the main 
charge. 


Arming: 

Remove the safety pin. If the pin does not pull out 
easily, do not force it. Remove the blasting cap and 
repeat Testing. 

Disarming: 

Insert the safety pin and remove the blasting cap. 


ure Fuse MV-5 (Fig. 121) 


Pressure Fuze, MV-5 


RECOGNITION FEATURES 


Figure 121 
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(1) Uses: (7) Disarming: 


This fuse was designed primarily for use in antitank and Without exerting any pressure on the pressure cap, un- 
antipersonnel mines. screw and remove the cap and detonator assembly. 
(2) Punctioning: 3. Pressure-Release Fuses 
(a) Pressure of 22 to 44 pounds on the pressure cap Pressure-release fuses are designed to fire upon relaxation of a 
depresses the cap, overcoming the tension of the restraining pressure. 


pressure-cap spring. 
a. Pressure-Release Fuse M5 (Fig. 122) 
(b) ‘This aligns the retaining-ball recess of the striker 
with the pressure-cap bulge, and the ball is forced mrucase nate 
outward into the bulge. 


(c) ‘he striker is driven onto the percussion cap by 
the pressure cap spring. 


(3) Testing: 


Since information relevant to the firing and re-cocking 
of this device for test purposes is not available, testing 
should consist of an examination of the device to see 
that the striker has not fallen and that it does not fall 
when subjected to the shocks of handling. The cap and 
detonator assembly, vhich is packaged separately, should 
never be handled while the fuse is being examined. 


(4) Installation: 
With the exception of fuse lighting, this fuse will per- 
form the same functions as other types of pressure fuses 
(see Pressure Fuse, MAL). 

(5) Priming: 
This fuse has no safety device. For this reason, the 


cap and detonator assembly should not be connected to 
the fuse until ready for use. Priming consists of 


attaching the assembled fuse to the main charge. Figure 122 
(6) Arming: (1) Uses: 
Since the device is not equipped with a safety pin, arming (a) Booby traps. 


consists of placing the fused charge in a firing position. 
(v) Fuse lighter. 


(c) Lanyard-operated firing systems. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Functioning: 

(a) When a restraining load of at least 5 pounds is 
displaced, the release plate is forced upvard by 
the spring-driven striker. 


(bv) ‘The striker rotates about the striker pin and fires 
the percussion cap. 


Testing: 

(a) Remove standard base and set it aside. 

(>) Place the device on a flat surface so that the re- 
lease plate is dom. Grasp the sides of the device 
and exert  downvard pressure. 


(c) Retain pressure and remove safety pin. 


(a) Relax pressure. The striker should strike the fuse 
case sharply. 


(e) To re-cock, place the device with the release plate 
up. With a nai? or similar instrument, rotate the 
striker toward the opposite end of the case. Hold 
the striker in the cocked position until the release 
plate is able to restrain striker movement. With- 
draw the nail and close the release plate. Insert 
the safety pin and cotter key. Re-connect the base 
to the case. 

Installation: 

(a) Booby traps (Pig. 123). 

(bv) Fuse lighter (see Pull Fuse Ml). 

(c) Lanyard-operated firing device (Fig. 123). 

Priming: 


Equip the base with a blasting cap and connect the 
primed fuse to the main charge, 


Arming: 

(Note: Make a test with the base removed, in order to 
ensure that the pressure load or booby trap bait is 
sufficient to prevent operation.) 
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Figure 123 


(a) Remove the cotter key from its recess in the safety 
pin. 


(>) Place pressure load on the fused charge. Make sure 
thet the weight rests directly on the fuse. 


(c) Pull out the safety pin. It should come out easily; 
if difficulty is encountered, do not force it. In- 
stead, slip a nail through the interceptor holes 
and then restore the safety pin and remove the 
restraining load. After the base has been removed, 
the device should be re-tested. 


(Note: The additional safety precaution of having 
‘@ nail through the interceptor holes throughout 
the arming procedure is sometimes considered 
advantageous . ) 


(7) Disarming: 


(a) Without disturbing the restraining load, place a 
nail through the interceptor holes. 


(b) Restore the safety pin, remove the restraining load, 
and remove the base. 


b. British Release Fuse No. 6 (Fig. 124) 


SEAR PIVOT 


‘SAFETY 
PRESSURE 


STRIKER CAP SPRING CLIP 


RECESS IN STRIKER 
SHAFT HELD By SEAR 


Q@) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Uses: 

(Same as Pressure-Release Fuse M5.) 

Functioning: 

(a) When a 23- to 4-pound pressure load is removed from 
the lid, the trip lever is pivoted forward and out 
of the striker notch by the pressure exerted by the 
striker spring. 


(>) This permits the striker to be driven onto the 
Percussion cap. 


Testing: 

(a) Remove the base and set it aside. 

(b) Stand the device on a board or similar flat surface, 
with the opening down, Exert pressure on the lid 
“vy grasping the fuse firmly in the palm of one hand. 
Remove the safety pin. 


(c) Loosen the grip on the fuse. The striker should 
strike the board sharply. 


(4) To re-cock, make sure the striker notch is up and 
then push the striker into‘the case with an un- 
sharpened pencil or similar tool, Engage the trip 
lever in the striker notch. Close the lid and 
exert restraining pressure. Remove pencil, restore 
safety pin, and release restraining pressure. 
Screw the base into the device, 

Installation: 

(Same as for Pressure-Release Fuse M5.) 

Priming: 


Prime in the manner outlined for the British Pull Fuse 
No. 4. 


Arming and Disarming: 


Generally the same as for Pressure-Release Fuse M5. 
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4. Pull-Release Fuses (bv) Withdraw the positive safety pin. 


Pull-release fuses are designed to fire when an adjusted spring (c) Stand the device on s board or similar surface 
tension is either increased or diminished. with the open end down. 
a. Pull-Release Fuse M3 (Fig. 125) (4) Remove the cotter key from the head safety pin. 


(e) Grasp the case with one hand and lift the winch 
assembly about one-quarter of an inch with the 
other hand, so that the head safety pin is centered 
in the slot. 


(£) Withdraw the head safety pin with the fingers of the 
lower hand. 


i (g) Release or increase pull tension on the winch. The 
striker should strike the board sharply. 


(n) To re-cock, push the striker into the case with an 
unsharpened pencil or similar tool. While maintain- 
ing pressure on the striker, insert the release pin 

* from the opposite end of the case. Ascertain that 
the release pin stud is betveen the striker jaws. 
Hold the device in a vertical position, with winch 
1 end up, and ease off pressure on the striker. When 
the safety pin recess in the release rod is aligned 
with the wide portion of the head safety pin slot, 
(1) Uses: insert the safety pin. Remove the pencil and re- 
store positive safety pin and bese. 


Used for booby traps. 


(4) Inspect the winch mechanism to see that it is not 
(2) Functioning: defective. 


(a) After the device has been set with the proper spring (4) Installatios 
tension (see Arming) any pull of from 6 to 10 pounds 


or e slight relaxation of the set tension will allow Booby traps (Fig. 126). 
the jaws of the striker rod to clear the case con- 
striction. (a) Secure the fuse to a solid object. CAUTION: Do 


not anchor this fuse in e hephazerd manner. 


(>) ‘This will permit the striker jaws to spread and 
celecse their. grip.cn the stul:of the release pin, (b) Secure the trip wire tightly at a distant point. 


Extend it to the fuse and cut the vire. 
(c) The striker is then free and is driven onto the per- 


cussion cap by the striker spring. (c) Connect the trip wire to the fuse by passing the 
free vire end through the hole in the winch drum. 
(3) Testing: ‘The wire should not be drawn so tight that it ex- 
erts tension on the fuse. ‘Twist the free wire end 
(a) Remove the base and set it aside. sbout the trip wire to prevent slippage. 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Delay Fuses 


Figure 126 


(a) Turn the xuob of the winch assembly until the head 
safety pin is centered in the wide portion of the 
safety pin slot. 

(e) The device can now be primed. 


Priming: 


Equip the base with blasting cap and connect the primed 
fuse to the main charge. 


Arming: 


Remove the head safety pin and then the positive safety 
pin. 


Disarming: 
(a) Insert the safety pins, positive pin first. 
(bv) Remove the base. 


(c) Relax the tension by pushing down the knurled knob 
and stripping off the vire. 


1. Delay Fuse Ml (Time Pencil) (Fig. 127) 


PRESSURE FUSE 


DELAY FUSE 


: 


Figure 127 


Uses: 
Used for delayed-action charges. 


Functioning: 


(1) When the corrosive liquid contained in the ampoule is 
released, it weakens the striker restraining wire to a 
point where the wire is actually broken by the force 
exerted by the striker spring. 


(2) This permits the strfker to be driven onto @ percussion 
cap. 


Delay Range: 


Mi delay fuses are manufactured in six different delay units. 
‘These may be distinguished from one another by the color of 
the identification and safety strip. The time delay is gov- 
erned by, the strength of the corrosive liquid, which is of a 
certain concentration for each color category. Delay periods 
are subject to wide variation, due to the influence that 
temperature imposes on the chemical reaction. Chart No. 10 
shows the approximate, delay periods of each fuse over a wide 
range of temperature. 


Testing 


‘The time pencil is a one-time fuse, and so cannot be tested. 
It should be inspected to see that the striker has not fallen. 
‘This 4s done by glancing through the inspection holes. 


Priming: 


(Not: ‘This device should never be primed with a blasting 
‘cap connected directly to the base. Instead, a short length 
of safety fuse should be interposed between percussion cap 
and detonator.) 


(1) Attach the safety fuse to the base of the time pencil 
as is shown in Figs. 128 and 129A. 


(2) crimp the blasting cap to the free end of the fuse. 


(3) Connect the primed fuse to the main charge. 
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Approximate Delay Ranges for Ml Delay Fuse 


Chart 10. 


2. Acetone Celluloid (A.C.) Delay Puse (Fig. 130) 


fo initiate an explosive charge after a predetermined time 
delay. The A.C. Delay Firing Devices are usually attached 
in pairs to opposite ends of a charge to improve the ac- 
curacy of the time delay and ensure that one delay is always 
at least in the horizontal position. The A.C. Delays are 
riot designed to function if positioned with the thumbscrew 
end down. 


Figure 129A b. Description 


Tae kit containing the A.C. Delay Firing Device contains 13 
parts: A.C. Delay body, detonator, 9 delay ampoules, wrench, 
(1) Examine the fuse to see that the striker has not fallen. and e small tube of luting compound, The A.C. Delay body is 
a metal tube containing a spring-loaded firing pin which 
(2) Crush the copper tube between thumb and forefinger a8 is restrained by a cellulose disc. One end of the body is 
shown in Fig. 1298. (Note: Never bend the flattened threaded to receive the detonator and the other end is fitted 
tube to one side, as this movement may break the re- with a Femovable cap to provide a means for inserting an 
straining vire.) ampoule of solve 


(3) Check to see that the striker has not fallen. If it has, The 
the pencil should be discarded. If the striker has not 
fallen, continue with step (4). 


sortment of delay umpoules permits a selection of 
ay firing periods, the delay depending upon the kind of 
solvent in the ampoule. The short-time ampoules are tden- 
tified by the color of the solvent and the others by the 
(4) Remove the safety strip. color of the paint with which the ampoule is marked. ‘The 
time delay obtainable with each ampoule, at various levels 
temperature, is given in Chart ll. ‘These delay figures 
subject to 25-percent deviation either way red through 
violet, and 60-percent deviatton either way black through gold. 


tallation Procedui 


Unscrew the cap on the delay body. 


(2) Select the proper ampoule according to the time delay 

desired and the prevailing temperature at the target. 
Pigure 1298 Insert the ampoule, pointed end first, into the delay 
body. 


6. Disarming: 
(3) If the explosive device is to be detonated under water 
It 1s hazardous to approach the time pencil after it has been or some other liquid, the threads on the delay body 
armed. If an armed time pencil must be disarmed, a nail or must be covered with the luting compound provided in 
similar instrument should be placed through the inspection the ki 


. Apply the luting compound to the threads on 
holes. the cap end first, 
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Chart 11. Ampoule-Delay Periods 


COLOR OF SOLVENT TEMPERATURA] COLOR OF BAND 

Red | Orange Yellow sain Violet} C Fr Black White Clear Gold 

9 26 50 | 132] 378 5°] ke 
Hours] Hours | Hours | Hours/ Hours 

+ 

6 n 21 45] 16. | 15°] 59°] 17 | 32 | 98 | 168 
Hours] Hours | Hours | Hours/ Hours Days | Days | Days | Days 

24 ¥ pee! a1 | 103 | 25°] 77°] 10 | 18 | 49 8h 
Hours} Hours | Hours | Hours| Hours Days | Days | Days | Days 

Figure 130 SS Se + 

2 5 ln 16} 59 | 35°] 95°] 5 9 | abe] he 
Hours] Hours | Hours | Hours] Hours Days | Days |Days | Days 

(4) Screw the cap on the delay body. 

(5) Screw the detonator on the delay body. 

(6) For use under water or other liquid, apply the luting 
compound to the threads on the detonator end of the 
delay body. 

(7) Screw the assembled A.C. Delay Firing Device into the 
explosive device and tighten with the wrench provided 
in the kit. 

(8) Arm the delay element after the assembled explosive 
device and firing device is placed at the target. Tb 
arm the firing device, first remove the cotter key in 
the thumbscrew. 

(9) Complete the arming procedure by turning the thumbscrew 


into the delay body until the ampoule is crushed. Then 
turn the thumbscrew three full turns in the opposite 
direction. 


3. Clockwork Delay Fuses 


Clockwork Firing Device (24 Br.) 


The main purpose of this device is to fill in the gaps left 
by the chemical firing devices and to provide a more accurate 
delay. This device can be set for any time from 15 minutes to 
232 hours with e probable error of 14 minutes. This device 
can be used to detonate standard Army demolitions charges, 
dust initiators, all limpets, or be used by-itself, This 
clockwork is relatively insensitive to temperature changes 
and will perform satisfactorily from -40 F to 160° F. 


The device is packaged in a can, complete with instructions 
and ready for use. It has an Army coupling base to which a 
lasting cap may be crimped and an M-34 detonator which is 
used to detonate both the limpet and dust initiator. The 
operator, can, if he wishes, test the unit by firing it into 
the positive safety. A cocking device is included, and the 
unit can readily be cocked. 


The clock dial is luminous, and the device can be set in the 
dark. When it is used with the limpet, the device, although 
previously set, can be armed under water after the limpet 
has been placed. 


‘The clock itself measures approximately 24 by 24 by 14 inches 
and weighs 14 pounds. The packaged unit measures approximately 
34 inches in diameter by 5 inches in height, and weighs 3 
pounds. 


D. Misceltaneous Fuses 


1. Concussion Detonator Ml (Fig. 131) 


a. 


‘The concussion detonator is a mechanical firing device which 
1s actuated by a concussion wave of a blast. It can be used 
to fire several charges simultaneously without the charges 
being interconnected by wires or detonating cord. A single 
charge fired in any way, in water or in air, will detonate 
all charges which are equipped with concussion detonators 

and which are within range of the main charge or each other. 
Chart 12 gives ranges at which concussion detonators function 
reliably in either air or water. 
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Figure 131. 


Concussion Detonator 
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3-5 Wa 


vb. 


Functioning: 


The detonator consists of a diaphragn-type, spring-loaded 
striker restrained by a safety ball. The ball is held in 
place ‘against the beveled shoulders of the striker by a 
spacer and a safety pin. When the safety pin is pulled, the 
positioning spring pushes the striker forverd. This moves 
the safety ball and spacer upward, freeing the striker. A 
concussion wave strong enough to overcome the snap diaphragm 
makes the detonator function. 


Testini 


Examine the fuse to see that threads, gaskets, salt table 
well, etc. are clean and free of corrosion. 


Water Application: 
(1) Delay Tablets 


To provide safety while arming the device in water, two 
water-soluble time-delay salt tablets are supplied with 
the detonator. The blue tablet gives a delay of approxi- 
mately 3} minutes, and the,yellow tablet approximately 

7 minutes. However, since dissolving time of the salt 
tablets varies with surf conditions and water tempera- 
ture, tests should be made to determine the arming time 
before the charge is prepared and installed. The test 
is made by submerging the device to the proper depth 
under conditions similar to those anticipated in the 
actual operation, and observing the dissolving time of 
the salt tablet. 


(2) Arming Time 


Since the salt tablets become soft before they are com- 
pletely dissolved, detonators are dangerous after one- 
half of the dissolving time elapses. Personnel should 
‘be withdraw from the danger area within half of the 
arming time, since a nearby concussion from enemy bombs 
or shells could fire the device. The initiating charge 
is not fired until the complete arming time of the delay 
tablet has elapsed. 


(3) Cardboard Protective Cover 
A cardboard protective cover fits over the salt tablet 


well to prevent the tablet from dissolving during 
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(4) 


underwater installation. The cover should not be re- 
moved until the last possible moment before pulling the 
safety pin. 


Ranges and Depth 


Detonators frequently function at ranges greater than 
those given in Chart 12, but their reliability is not 
assured. The device should not be used in surf at a 
greater depth than 15 feet. The snap diaphragn functions 
by hydrostatic pressure at a depth of 25 feet. 


Chart 12. Operating Range of Concussion Detonators 


Initiating Charge In Water In Air 
(in pounds) 
of Water | Recommended Range| Recommended Range| 
_| (in feet) (in feet) (in feet) 
0.5 _ 4 lo wee eee 
0.5 4 50 Sigal pa te 
0.5 6 8 Cl ceigns > eae 8 
0.5 8 80 oe see 
2.5 2 20 at ree 
2.5 4 80 oe see 
2.5 6 80 oe wees 
25 8 150 oe eae 
10 tae Ces 
15 es ed 
20 es ee ed 
20 2 20 lean Snes 
20 4 80 een sary 
20 6 180 See eee ee 
20 8 260 eee ee wee 
e. Primi: lation of Fuse in Water: 
(1) If @ long delay is necessary, remove the blue tablet 


and install the yellow tablet, taking care that spacer, 
safety pin, and cardboard protective cap are properly 
installed. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


Atmospheric Application: 


Q@) 


Discard the shipping plug and carefully insert the 
base and the blasting cap assembly, with its associated 
gasket, to form a tight waterproof fit. 


Fit the blasting cap and the base into a threaded cap 
well of the charge, or connect the blasting cap to the 
charge with a short length of detonating cord. Water- 
proof all openings of the blasting cap and detonating 
cords. 


Wire or tie the detonator to the charge and wake sure the 
detonator diaphragm is free of oUstructions and is clearly 
exposed. 


Place all charges in water, where required. 


Remove the cardboard protective covers and pull the 
safety pin, 


Evacuate the danger area within one-half of the arging 
time of the delay tablets in use. 


Prime the initiating charge with a delay that will per- 
mit full arming (complete dissolution of the delay 
tablet/s). Wait the full arding of the delay tablet 
before firing the initiating charge. 


Preparing Device 


When the device is used in air, remove and discard the 
salt delay tablet. Check the device to make sure the 
catch spring restrains the firing pin when the safety pin 
is withdrawn and that the spacer releases. When the 
ety pin is withdrawn, the firing pin should move 
forward approximately one-sixteenth of an inch, but it 
should not fall or fly out of the barrel of the device. 
If the firing pin falls or flies out of the barrel, 
discard the device. Remove the tablets and check the 
firing pin before fitting the base and the blasting 
cap assembly to the device. Replace the spacer and 
safety pin and screw the base and blasting cap assembly 
into the threaded barrel in place of the shipping plug. 


(2) Range 


When used in air, all charges equipped with concussion 
detonators should be placed reasonably equidistant and 
at least 15 feet from the initiating charge. When placed 
too close to another charge in air, the concussion wave 
frequently causes the diaphragm to be impaled on the 
firing pin, resulting in a misfire. 


@- Priming and Installation of Fuse in Air: 

(1) Remove the salt delay tablets. 

(2) Check the restraint of the firing pin by removing the 
safety pin and checking to see that the firing pin is 
held in place by catch spring. 

(3) Replace the spacer and safety pin. 

(4) Discard the shipping plug and carefully insert the base 


and the blasting cap assembly, with its associated 
gasket, to forme firm fit. 


(5) Fit the blasting cap and the base into the threaded cap 
well of the charge, or connect the blasting cap to the 
charge with a short length of detonating cord. 


(6) Wire or tie the detonator to the charge and make sure 
that the detongtor diaphragm 1s free of obstructions and 
is clearly exposed. 


(7) Place all charges with the detonator diaphragms facing 
the initiating charge. 


(8) Withdraw the safety pins and evacuate the area, The 
devices are immediately armed. 


(9) Fire the initiating charge when personnel are clear of 
the danger zone. 


h. Disarming: 


(1) Depress the spacer and force the safety ball against the 
shoulder of the firing pin. 


(2) Insert a small nail through the holes in the salt barrel. 


(3) Remove the base and the blasting cap assembly from the 
device. 
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SECTION 3. SPECIAL PURPOSE FUSES and against the web so that the firing device is held firmly 
in place. The spring snout and blasting cap must be over 
the outside edge of the rail (see Fig. 132). 
General outetae 
3. Disarming 
Some of the items described in this section of the Handbook may not aw 
be available for field use at the present time. It is expected, how- a. Remove the fuse from the rail, disconnect the detonating cord, 
ever, that eventually all of them will be available. and pull the cap out of the spring snout. 


Railroad Torpedo or Fog Signal (Fig. 132) 

1. Use 
Used as a train-actuated fuse to fire derailment explosive 
charges. (This will be discussed in the chapter on railroad 


transportation in Volume III, to be published at a future date.) 


2. Priming and Arming 


. Connect thé charges with detonating cord. Run the detonating 
cord from the first charge along the base of the rail for 
about 10 feet (3 meters) toward the train to the firing de- 
vice, If the direction of the train's movement is not known, 
make @ similar installation at ¥oth ends of the charges. 


b. Holding the firing device in the left hand, roll back the 
rubber sleeve to expose the spring snout. 


©. Remove the vood plug in the spring snout. Do not permit the 
spring snout to point dovnvard, or else the black powder within 


the firing device will pour out. 


a, Insert a nonelectric blasting cap in the spring snout. 


. Roll the rubber sleeve down over the spring snout and out as 
far as possible over the blasting cap. Be sure that the rub- 
ver sleeve grips the blasting cap firmly. 


f. Place the free end of the detonating cord alongside the 
blasting cap, allowing at least 3 inches (8 centimeters) of 
cord to extend past the blasting cap. Tape the detonating 
cord to the blasting cap so that the cord and cap are pressed 
tightly together. 


. Place the firing device on the head of the rail, with the metal 
hook on the bottom of the firing device pressed against the 
outside edge. Press the lead strap over the head of the rail Figure 132 
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Barometric Fuse (Fig. 133) 


lL. 


3. 


Use 


Pressure-operated fuse to fire explosive charges in airborne 
aircraft. 


Functioning 


As the aircraft in which a primed barometric fuse is placed ap- 
proaches an altitude of 1,500 feet above the ground, there ex- 
ists a difference in atmospheric pressure between the sir within 
the response chamber of the fuse and the air at 1,500 feet 
altitude. The air within the response chamber is under ground- 
level atmospheric pressure, which is greater than the pressure 
at 1,500 feet altitude, and therefore expands; this expansion 
causes the response-chamber diaphragm to belly out. The latch 
keeper, being attached to the response-chamber diaphragm, moves 
outward, permitting the. roller arms of the latch assembly to 
enter the recesses of the latch keeper. This removes the 
shoulders of the latch arms from the rear firing pin groove, and 
the firing pin is driven against the detonator by the firing 
pin spring. 


(Note: The barometric fuse contains a built-in safety device 
called the capillary tube. The capillary tube, which connects 
the response chamber and drain chamber, acts as a compensator by 
permitting a gradual equalization of the response-chamber and 
outer-air pressures during a slow change of (ground) temperature 
or pressure, Pressure alvays drains from the response chamber, 
since the drain chamber is open to the atmosphere through a 
pinhole in one end of the device. ‘hus, for the barometric fuse 
to function there must be a rapid ascent, a minimum of 600 feet 
per mile , or a rapid pressure change.) 


Testing 


Rlold the fuse in the vertical position with the detonator end 
dovn and remove the hairpin and jamning safety pins. The device 
should not operate, Insert the safety pins and proceed with 
priming. 


CAUTION: If the device operates after the safety pins have been 
removed, it 1s defective and should not be used. 
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5. 


Priming 


a. Load the sleeve with plastic explosive to within 1} inches 
from the top. 


b. Fashion a detonator recess in the explosive with one finger 
or with a stick. 


c. Screw the M-34 detonator, with which the fuse is issued, on 
the threaded tube of the device. 


4. Fit the detonator and fuse into the open end of the explosive- 
loaded sleeve, making sure that the detonator is well seated 
in the explosive mass. 


e. Lock the sleeve onto the fuse by passing the metal clamping 
strap through the clamping eye and bending it back to form 
a creasi 


Installation and Arming 

a. Locate a critical and vulnerable point of the target aircraft 
(main wing or stabilizer supports, fuel tanks, landing gear, 
cockpit, etc.). 


b. Remove the adhesive tape holding the arming strap and remove 
the hairpin safety pin. 


c. Tighten the fuse arming screw with the arming strap. 


Strip the adhesive tape off the Jamming safety and remove 

the latter. This should cone out easily. If resistance is 
encountered, do not force removal, since a tight Jamming pin 
indicates that the firing mechanism is improperly cocked (the 
charge vould probably fire if the pin vere withdrawn), In- 
stead, remove the explosive and detonator and retest the fuse. 


e. Place the device. 
(Note: There is now under development a barometric fuse which 


Will detonate at 1,500 feet altitude without regard to the 
rate of climb.) 


Figure 133A 
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(vocaee rosion) 


Figure 133B 
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D. 


Photoelectric Fuse (Fig. 134) 


1 


2. 


General 


Although this fuse is not available today, it is described in 
order to afford the reader an idea of still another operating 
principle. 


Use 


To cause the detonation of explosive charges when a target (train, 
truck, or automobile) on which the device is placed passes quickly 
from one light extreme to another, as when entering a tunnel during 
the daylight hours. (Note: This type of fuse may be designed to 
operate in one way--either from illumination to darkness or from 
darkness to illumination.) 


General Functioning (Illumination to Darkness) 


The photoelectric cells are interposed between a battery and 
ground.. As long as these cells are exposed to the proper light 
intensity they (cells) impose no resistance to the flow of electric 
current. When these cells are suddenly deprived of light, how- 
ever, their resistance becomes so great that the electric current 
is forced to take an alternate circuit. This causes a change in 
voltage in an electronic circuit vhich in turn fires a special 
type of blasting cap. 


CONDENSERS, REGBTORS ¢ VACUUM TUBE) 
Figure 134 


E. Radio Fuse 


iy. 


General 


‘The armed forces of several countries have successfully developed 
radio-controlled firing devices capable of receiving coded radio 
signals from remote points. There is a fuse of this type available 
for issue to the field, along with a booklet of instructions for 
its use. 

Essentially these devices consist of the following: a radio 
receiver incorporating an antenna and a charge-firing relay, and 
one or two batteries--depending on whether a gingle battery is 
strong enough to power both the radio and the external blasting 
cap circuits. The size of such cases varies from miniature-cigar- 
vox types to much larger units. Generally speaking, the large 
units are capable of receiving from longer ranges. 


Associated transmitting equipment may vary from small portable 
sets to large field sets. : 

To minimize the possibility of Jamming and premature firing from 
other than the parent transmitters, special coded signals may be 
set on specific frequencies. ¢ 


+ Sensing Fuse 


ay 


General 


Sensing fuses are a class of specialized mechanisms which provide 
the fuse function upon receipt of a certain stimulus, Such @ 
stimulus may be a light change, temperature change, audio change, 
water salinity change, pressure change, body capacitance, physical 
vibration, etc. 


Sensing fuses may function after reception of one or # variable 
number of stimuli responses, and thereby permit specific target 
selection, e.g., detonation of a tunnel derailment charge when 
the last of a series of 10 trains enters the tunnel. 


Once the fuse and associated charge have been primed, placed, and 
armed, the control of the device passes from the saboteur to the 
target itself and/or to natural phenomena. 


The barometric and photoelectric cell fuses previously discussed 


are types of sensing fuses. Other types may take the form of 
compact electronic units composed of amplifier, battery, and 
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transducer. The transducer is the device which is actuated by 
the stimulus and produces an electric signal which is amplified 
to permit detonation, 


(Note: Although many of these fuses are not available today, the 
possibility exists that they may be in the near future. In some 
cases wanufacture of them would require little more than modifica- 
tion of certain commercially available items.) 
SECTION 4. HOMEMADE FUSES 
General 
‘The homemade fuses described in this Section represent a few of the 
hundreds of possibilities that exist. Although these improvisations 
are clumsy by comparison with readymade fuses, they are nonetheless 
necessary when regular issue items are not available. 
Improvised Electric Blasting Cap (Fig. 135) 
1. General . 
Since electric blasting caps are not always available when needed, 
it may be expedient to discuss how they may be improvised from 
simple materials. 


2. Materials Required 


a. Nonelectric blasting cap. 
>. Chlorate-sugar mixture. 
. Length of stranded copper wire. 
a. Tape. 
3. Construction 


a. Double the length of wire and-remove the insulation at the 
bend, as is shown in Fig. 135. 


. Remove all except one wire strand from the bend, being care- 
ful not to nick the one strand remaining. 


c. Forma bend in the single strand of wire (see Fig. 135) and 
tape the insulated legs together. 


Before proceeding, it is advisable to make a power test, using 
a duplicate wire loop for the purpose. This is done by touch- 
ing the wire ends to the terminals of the operational pover 
source. If the bared strand does not heat to incandescence 
within fraction of a second, the available power is unsuit- 
able and must be increased. The test should also be applied 
to the cap wire joined to the firing wire. 


4. Cut a paper insulator and insert it in the cap, as is shown 
in Fig. 135. Notice that the insulator protrudes about one- 
half inch from the cap opening. 


e. Fill the blasting cap with chlorate-sugar (see First Fire 
Mixtures, Chapter TII.) to within one-quarter of an inch from 
the open end (three-quarters of an inch from the top of the 
paper insulator). Tape the cap to e small stick, as is shown 
in Fig. 135. 


. Insert the loop of wire into the blasting cap so that it con- 
tacts the chlorate-sugar mixture. Tape the leg wires so that 
the loop remains in the proper position. 


g. Gently fold the insulator sbout the leg wires and tape, being 
‘careful not to distur the bared wire inside the cap. 


(Note: Do not remove the blasting cap assembly from the 
Btick. Secure the leg wires to the stick in such a way that 
the joint of cap and wire cannot be disturbed by leg wire 
handling. ) 


Priming 


Detonating cord should be taped to the blasting cap without dis- 
turbing the cap-wire juncture. 


Cell Battery Clamp (Fig. 136) 


General 


Flashlight dry cells may be used singly or in clusters to provide 
electric current for homemade fuses. The difficulty of permanent 
connections can be overcome by fashioning a simple clamp device 
like those shown in Fig. 136. 
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Figure 135 
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D. 


Cap Loop Booby Trap (Fig. 137) 


1. 


Materials Required 
a. Flashlight battery. 
b. Electric blasting cap. 
Construction 

(See Priming and Arming.) 


Uses 


Used as pull-type booby trap fuse. 


Priming and Arming 


8. Strip 3 inches of insulation from the ends of the blasting 
cap leg wire: 


>. Bend one of the bared wire ends into loop. 

c. Thread 1 foot of the other leg wire through the loop and bend 
the second wire around the first to form a second loop. The 
loops should be about 10 inches apart. 


4. Cut one of the blasting cap leg wires in half. Remove the 
insulation from the ends of the cut wire. 


e. After ascertaining that the bared loops are separated by 
several inches, attach the ends of the cut wire to the battery 
terminals. 

f. Connect the blasting cap to the main charge. 

Functioning 

a. When a pull is exerted on either leg wire, the bared loops 
are drawn together. This completes the circuit and fires the 
cap. 


Disarming 


a. Without unduly disturbing the cap leg wires, cut or otherwise 
Feuove the power source. 


b. Separate the blasting cap from the main charge. 
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E. Pull Fuse, All Ways (Fig. 138) 


lL 


Uses 


Used as pull or pull-release booby trap fuse. 


Materials Required 


a. Length of baling wire or similar wire. 
>. Board. : 
ec. Nails. 

4. Battery. 

e. Trip wire. 

f. Electric blasting cap. 


Construction 


a. Fashion a 2-inch ring at one end of @ length of baling wire; 
bend the remainder of the wire so as to form a simple strand 
and nail it to the board. 


b. Bend the second length of baling wire so that an inch or two 
of one end projects through the ring; form a base and nail it 
to the board. The projecting wire should be bent so as not 
to touch any part of the ring. 


(Note: Do not anchor the lower wire ends to the board, for 
‘they should be free to facilitate the attachment of battery 
and cap leads.) 


Priming and Arming 


a. Secure the fuse in the firing position and connect one or 
nore trip wires between the projecting wire and distant 
points. 


bd. Divide one blasting cap leg wire. Remove the insulation from 
the ends of the cut wire and attach them to the terminals of 
the power source. 


c. After ascertaining that the fuse ring and projecting wires are 
not touching one another, attach the cap leg wires to the 
anchor ends 
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4. Connect the blasting cap to the main charge. 


(Note: This fuse should be tested to see that the electric 
Power source is sufficient to set off the blasting cap.) 


Functioning 

When a lanyard or trip wire is pulled sufficiently hard, the 
center projection contacts the outer ring. This completes the 
electric circuit and causes the blasting cap to detonate. 
Disarming 


a. Without disturbing the trip wires, detach the cap leg wire 
from the power source terminals. 


b. Remove the cap from the main charge. 


Drip Delay Fuse (Fig. 139) 


ui 


Use ? 


Used as an accurate short-time delay fuse for sabotage operations. 


Materials Required 


a. A bucket-type container. 
b. Small float (wood or cork). 


c. Smsll-diameter float mast. 


Battery. 

e. Electric blasting cap. 

f. Tape. 

Construction 

A. Drill a small hole in the container, as is shown in Fig. 139. 
Cut 3 inches from one blasting cap leg wire. Strip the in- 


sulation from it and bend it into n ring, as shown in Fig. 
139. 


c. Cut sufficient wire from the blasting cap leg wires to fashion 
the ring-supporting "spider." Thread “spider” legs through 
holes drilled at the rim of the container and secure to the 
container. 


a. Attach the mast to the center of the float. 


e. Cut 10 inches from one blasting cap leg wire. Strip 3 inches 
of insulation off one end of this 10-inch length of vire, and 
‘vend the bared portion so that it 4s perpendicular to the 
insulated leg. Secure the insulsted leg to the float mast 
with tepe so that the bared Segment is at the top (see 
Fig. 139). 


Priming end Arming 


a. Divide one of the blasting cap leg wires and connect battery 
or other source of power. 


>. Pour water into the container. This will lift the float 
assembly and break the contact between the bared mast vire 
and the ring. 

c. After ascertaining that no closed circuit exists, attach one 
dlasting cap vire to the bared mast vire and the other to 
the ring. 

a. Connect the blasting cap to the main charge. 
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Functioning 


‘This fuse should be tested prior to operational use.) 


As the water. drips from the hole at the base of the container, the 
float assembly moves dovnvard. Ultimately, the bared mast vire 
descends to the level of the ring; the electrical circuit is then 
completed, causing detonation of the cap. The time deley is in- 
fluenced by the size of the container drip hole, the amount of 
water in the container, and the travel distance of the mast. 


Disarming 


a. Lift the mast and remove the blasting cap wires from the pover 
source. 


. Remove the cap from the main charge. 
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Expansion Delay (Fig. 140) 
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Used as a moderately accurate delay fuse for sabotage operations. 
Materials Required 


A small bottle or test tube. 


b. Dried beans, peas, or grain., 

c. ‘wo small screws (preferably of copper or brass). 
4, Small block of cork or wood. 

e. Battery. 


Blectric blasting cap. 


Construction 
a. Cut stopper and float from wood or cork, Stopper should fit 
snugly into container, Float should be cut to a smaller 

Aiameter and allowance should be made for slight expansion. 
b. Insert the screws at the center of both stopper and float. 
+ Drill a lead wire hole through the stopper. 


a, Mount the tube or bottle on a firm base. 


iming and Armin 


@. Pour the required amount of beans cr other material into the 
container and pour in enough water to cover them, 


‘. Thread one lead of an electric blasting cap through the stopper 
hole and attach it to the float screw. Place the float inside 
the container. 


¢. Divide the remaining blasting cap leg wire and connect battery 
or other source of power, Attach the free end of the leg wire 
to the stopper screw. 


4. Carefully insert the stopper into the container. 


5. 


6. 


e. Connect the blasting cap to the charge. 


(Note: This fuse should be tested prior to operational use.) 


Functioning 

As the dried material absorbs water it will expand and exert an 
upward pressure on the float. As expansion continues the float 
and stopper contacts will ultimately meet, This closes the 
electric circuit and causes the cap to detonate. ‘The time delay 
is influenced by the amounts and ratios of water to beans and by 
the travel distance of the float. Usually, delays are from } to 
2 hours. 

Disarming 


a. Remove the blasting cap wires from the power 


. Remove the cap from the main charge. 


Screen Fuse (Fig. 141) 
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Use 


Used as a bullet-triggered instantaneous firing system for derail- 
ment and ambush operations. 


Materials Required 

4. ‘Iwo square feet of vindow-type screen (preferably of copper). 
>. Large sheet of plastic, rubber, or paper. 

c. Four frame sticke ($ inch in diameter by 18 inches long). 

4, Cord. 

e. Battery. 

f, Electric blasting cap. 

Construction 


Cut the screen into two pieces of equal size (about 1 square 
foot each). 


>, Weave a short length of wire (priming lead) which has been 
cut from a blasting cap lead into each piece of screen. This 
wire should be‘about 6 inches long, should be bared, and 
should protrude from the screen about 3 inch 


c. Cut two insulators (plastic, rubber, or paper) into rectangles 
15 by 2h inches in shape. 


@. Center each piece of screen on an insulator, Fold the long 
ends of the insulator back over the soreen, being careful not 
to puncture the insulator. 


e. Wrap each insulator flap tightly about a frame stick to within 
an inch of the screen edge, as is shown in Fig. 141. 


f. Place the screens and insulators back to back and lash the 
frame sticks of one screen to those of the other, as is shown 
in Fig. lhl. 


(Note: If light-reflecting materials are used, paint, soot, 
‘etc. should be used to soften the glare.) 
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4, Priming and Arming 


&. Place the fuse in the firing position by suspending it between 
support stakes or saplings (see Fig. 141). 


b. Divide one of the blasting cap leg wires and insert the battery 
or other power source. 


ce. After it is ascertained that the screens are not in contact 
with one another, the blasting cap leg wires may be attached 
to the screen priming leads. 


4. Connect the blasting cap to the main cuurge. 


(Note: This fuse should be tested prior to operational use. 
‘The bullet hole through the insulators may be patched. The 
blasting zap shauld be placed underground to prevent fragments 
of it from damaging screens and battery. 


5. functioning 


As the bullet passes through successive layers of screen, in- 
sulators, and screen, the circuit is completed, causing the blasting 
cap to detonate. 


6. Disarming 


@. Detach the blasting cap wires from the power source. 
>. Remove the cap from the main charge. 

Clockwork Delay Fuse (Fig. 142) 

1, Use 


Used as an accurate time-delay fuse for sabotage operations, The 
maximum delay is about 114 hours. 


2. Materials Required 
&. Pocket watch with celluloid crystal. 
>. Small screw (preferably of brass or copper). 
ce. Battery. 
a, Electric blasting cap. 
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3- Construction 


@. Remove the crystal cover from the watch. 


bd. If a delay of less than 55 minutes is desired, remove the 
hour hand; otherwise, remove the minute hand. 


c. Drill a small hole (about one-quarter inch from the center) 
in the crystal and insert the screw. Tighten the screw so 
that it projects from the concave side of the crystal. 


a, Snap the crystal cover back onto the vatch. 

7 e. Manipulate the watch stem to see that the hand will contact 

} the screw. If the hand passes beneath the screw, tighten the 
screv until it is in the path of the hand, 


f. Attach the watch to a board or some other base with tap 
glue, etc. 


4, Priming and Arming 


a. Wind the watch, 


Figure 141 


d. Set the watch by turning the hand avay from the screw (in a 
counterclockwise direction) the amount necessary to assure 
the desired delay. 


¢. Divide one of the blasting cap leg wires and connect battery 
or other source of pover. 


4. Attach one blasting cap leg wire to the screw, making sure 
that the insulation of the wire is snubbed up close to the 
rev, Attach the other cap wire to the handle about the 

stem. 


e. Connect the blasting cap to the main charge. 


f. Make the necessary setting corrections to the watch, being 
careful not to cause contact between hand and screw. 


5. Functioning 
With the passage of time, the hand will ultimately contact the 


screv. This completes the electrical circuit and causes the 
blasting cap to detonate. 
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6. 
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Disarming 

&. Detach blasting cap wires from the pover source. 
>. Remove the cap from the main charge. 

Longer Delay 


A longer delay fuse may be fashioned through the use of tvo 
watches, as is shown in Fig. 143. °* 


Watch No. 1 Watch No. 2 
(1) Hand will move as long as (1) Band will move for 
watch continues to operate 11 hours. 


(normally about 24 hours). 


(2) Has a Wire installed so as (2) Ras screw installed 
to permit momentary contact previously described. 
of wire with watch hand. - 
(Note: This vire must be 
flexible enough to permit 
the watch hand to pass, and 
should be positioned 80 that 
it rakes the top surface of 
the watch hand as the hand 
passes.) 


(Note: The maximum delay achievable with this system is 22 hours.) 


Functioning of System: After 10 hours' operation, the hand of Watch 
No. 1 reaches, lifts, and passes the wire 
contact. After 11 hours' operation the hand 
of Watch No. 2 is halted by the screw. The 
hand of Watch No. 1 continues its movement 
and, after another 12 hours, again touches 
the wire contact--this completes the cir- 
cuit and detonates the blasting cap. 


CAUTION: It_is_nece: to have Watch No. 1 running ahead of 


Watch No. 2; othervise the circuit vould be completed the first 
‘ime the hand of Watch No, touched the wire contact. 


uh 
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Figure 142 


Pigure 143 
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J. Mechanically Triggered Chemical Fuses (Fig. 144) 
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Uses 


a. 
bv. 


ce 


Sabotage firing systems. 
Booby trap fuses. 


Tuprovised mine fuses. 


Materials Required 


v. 
ce. 


a. 


Chlorete-sugar mixture (see First Fire Mixtures, Section 4, 
C., Chapter III.). 


Sulfuric acid. 
Eye dropper, perfume vial, test tube, etc. 


Assorted boards, nails, etc. 


Construction 


c 


a. 


Pressure Fuse (Note: Other fuses--pull, release, etc., see 
Fig. l4h--may be improvised to utilize this acid ignition 
principle.) 


(1) Construct a box to hold the desired amount of explosive. 
The top should be removable and should have a hole cut 
at the center to permit passage of the treadle pin. 


(2) ‘The treadle should be about the size of the box top. The 
center mounted treadle pin should be long enough to touch 
the bottom of the box when the treadle and box are as- 
senblea. 


Priming and Arming 


Fashion a simple nail clamp to hold the acid container in the 
Proper position at the bottom of the box. 


Load the box with explosive, leaving the center vacant. 
Fill the glass container with sulfuric acid and stopper it. 
After ascertaining that the acid container is tightly stoppered, 


clamp it in position. (Note: The outside surfaces of the 
container must be free of acid.) 
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e. Pour a cupful of chlorate-sugar around (not on top of) the 
acid container. 


f. Connect the detonating cord with tape to two or more blasting 
caps. Fill these caps witi. chlorate-sugar and then place the 
caps within the chlorate-sugar surrounding the acid container 
in such a way that flame will reach the open end of the cap 
before it reaches the detonating cord. The opposite ends of 
the detonating cord should be affixed to “the main explosive 
charge. 


g. Place the top on the box and carefully assemble the box and 
treadle. (Note: Through previous tests, it should have been 
ascertained that the weight of the treadle alone will not 
break the acid container.) 


5. Functioning 


When sufficient pressure is exerted on the treadle, the acid 

container is crushed and a hot fleme results when the acid reaches 

the chlorate-sugar. q 
6. Disarming 

Remove the treadle, box top, and acid container. 


Acid Delay (Fig. 145) 


1. Use 


Used as a moderately accurate short-time delay fuse for sabotage 
operations. 


2. Matertals Required 


TUBE 08 BOTTLE OF 


a. Chlorate-sugar mixture (see First Fire Mixtures, Section 4. fo ACIO 


C., Chapter III.). 
b. Sulfuric acid. 


c. Gelatin capsules, rubber containers, or bottles with rubber 
meubranes. 


a. Assorted boards, nails, etc. 
CHLORATE 
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Construction 


Construct a box to hold the desired amount of explosive or in- 
cendiary material. (Note: If the box is to hold incendiary 
material, provision should be made for venting products of com- 
bustion and for oxygen supply, if such is necessary; see Chap- 
ter IE.) 


Priming and Arming 


a, Load the box with explosive or incendiary material, leaving 
an open space at the center for the priming mixture. 


Pour a cupful or two of chlorate-sugar mixture into the prim- 
ing pocket. (Note: If this is an explosive charge, connect 
the blasting caps and detonating cord and place as described 
for the Mechanically Triggered Chemical Fuses, paragraph J. 
of this Section.) 


c. Pour the acid into a capsule or rubber container and seal the 
container. 


(Note: The chemical reaction begins immediately. It is there- 
fore important that this step take place Just before the 
saboteur withdraws. The delay depends upon the concentration 
of the acid solution and the thickness of the gelatin or rub- 
ber involved. A single capsule containing a 60-percent solu- 
tion of acid normally takes from 2 to 8 minutes at normal 
temperature. Longer delays result when the acid must dissolve 
two or more layers of gelatin. A single thickness of rubber 
normally gives a delay of from 15 to 30 minutes.) 


After having ascertained that no acid is on the outer surface 
of the container, place the container on top of the chlorate- 
sugar mixture. 


Functioning 


The acid slowly dissolves the container and ultimately reaches the 
chlorate-sugar mixture, producing a hot flame. 


Disarming 
Once the chemical process has been initiated it is hazardous to 


attempt disarming. If the charge must be neutralized, the acid 
container should be seperated from the chlorate-sugar mixture. 
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TUBE OR BOTTLE OF 


~——'SULFURIC ACID 
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Figure 145 
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Cartridge Fuse (Fig. 146) 


5. 
Lanyard-operated firing system for sabotage and guerrilla- 
warfare operations. 
b. Booby trap fuse. . 
Materials Required 
Military rifle cartridge. 
Assorted lumber, 
c. Assorted nait 
d, Tin can, 
‘Tools Required 
Hacksaw. 
b. Tin snips or scissor. 
6. 
Hamner. 
Construction 
Remove the projectile frow+the cartridge and pour out the 
propellant. 1 


Saw through the cartridge case (see Fig. 146). 


Affix the cartridge case at the proper position on the base 
board with tvo nails. 


With a pair of tin snips or scissors, cut two 2-by-5-inch 
strips froma tin can. A door hinge can also be used for this 
purpose. 


Bend the strips about the firing pin nail (see Fig. 146). 
Flatten the strips about the nail and secure in the proper 
position on the base board with nails. (Note: The firing 
pin must slide freely in the strip recess. 


Saw the hammer from a 2-by-4 type board, as is shown in 
Fig. 146. 
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g. Drill the trip-pin hole. 
Priming end Arming 


a. Remove the firing pin nail. 


d 


Place the fuse at the firing position by nailing the base 
board to a vertical surface. 


Position a blasting cap within the cartridge case, with the 
open end directly against the primer opening. Place a 
detonating cord priming lead alongside the cap and secure 
doth to the cartridge case with cord or tape. 


a. Cock the fuse by lifting the hammer and inserting the trip 
pin equipped with trip wire or lanyard. 


e. Connect the detonating cord priming lead to the main charge, 
f. Insert the firing pin nail. 


(Note: This fuse should be tested before it is used opera- 


tionally.) 
Functioning 
When the lanyard is pulled the hammer 1s released and strikes the 
firing pin; the firing pin then strikes the cartridge, detonating 
the cap. 
Disarming 


emove the blasting cap from the cartridge. 
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Figure 146 
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CHAPTER III. INCENDIARIES AND THEIR USES 


SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 


General 


Fire has ‘elways been one of the favorite tools of the. saboteur. The 
means for ‘starting fires exist everywhere, and the damage that 
follows hides, in many cases, the traces of sabotege. 


Many of the past attempts at sebotage by fire, hovever, have mot 

with complete or partial failure. These failures were attributable 

in part, at least, to ignorance of the principles, tools, and tech- 
niques of incendiary sabotage. The purpose of thie Chapter is to 
provide the guidance necessary to increase the success ratio of in- 
cendiary sabotage. 

Essentials of Combustion 

Fire or combustion ie dependent upon a combination of three essentials: 
1. The presence of a flammable substance. 

2. A supply of oxygen or air. 


3. The proper degree of heat, and in some cases a spark or open 
flame. 


So long as these requisites-exist, a fire will be sustained. The 
denial of one or more of them means the end of the fire. 


Causes of Fire 


Fires occur intentionally or accidentally. In either case, the same 
conditions must be present. The most important element of fire is 
heat or a spark, because there is oxygen almost anywhere flammables 
may be found. In the majority of cases, heat gain is imparted to a 
flammable substance from an outside source such as steam pipes, ciga- 
rettes, electric sparks, etc. Such a source may or may not involve 
flame. 


Self-ignition occurs in materials which are poor conductors of heat, 
such as tightly packed coal or green vegetation. Internal heat re- 
sulting from oxidation or bacterial activity builds up instead of 
being cerried away, until finally the ignition temperature of the 
material is reached. 
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Convection and Radiation 


The growth of fire involves two factors: convection and radiation. 
At the beginning of a fire, 85 percent of the heat is circulated or 
convected upward and 15 percent is radiated laterally. Later on, 
the epread of the fire by radiation becomes much more important 
than the spread by convection. It is important, therefore, to 
arrange combustibls or choose a place where combustibles are al- 
ready arranged to receive the full effect of the upvard and outward 
direction of the fire. = 


Dust and Vapor Explosions 


Dust and vapor explosions are in reality fires, but since considerable 


force 1s associated with the combustion in these cases, the terms 
"dust explosion” or “vapor explosion" are used. Dust or vapor ex- 
plosions occur vhen particles of a combustible dust or vapor are 
suspended in a dispersed state in air and are exposed to a source of 
heat sufficiently high in temperature to cause ignition. The parti- 
cles must be close enough to each other to allow propagation of 
flame, and yet sufficiently separated to leave room for the necessary 
amount of oxygen for combustion. The materials usually associated 
vith this type of explosion are flour, coal, and gasoline. Informa- 
tion on how to start these explosions is given later in this Chapter. 


SECTION 2. INCENDIARISM 


General 

Incendiery sabotage is termed either subtle sabotage or direct 
depending on vhether or not an attempt is made to disgu: 
Cause of fire and make it appear to have been the result of an acci- 
dent. The tools, tactics, and techniques are markedly affected by 
the impression the saboteur seeks to create, and eo the two types of 
attack are discussed separately in this Section. 


Subtle Attack 


In order to avoid reprisals fron the enemy, a saboteur may seek to 
cause damage by setting "accidentally caused fires." The limitations 
imposed on such operations are many, and for this reason subtle 
actions are likely to be less effective than those of direct action. 
As long as “accidental fires" do not occur with regularity, the sabo- 
teur may have everything to gain and little to loose. It should be 
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remembered that the primary aim of a subtle actin is successful 
disguise of fire cause, not maximum target damage--even though the 
latter is highly desirable. 


In considering a subtle attack, the saboteur should consider each of 
the following: 


1. Choice of Incendiary 


Since the fire must appear from its inception to have been acci- 
dentelly caused, the incendiery material should, if possible, 

be common to the target installation. This is not so unreasonable 
as it might sound, for oily waste or rags, lubricants, and cleaning 
solvents are camon wherever machinery is found. If an instella- 
tion does not supply the incendiary, then the saboteur should pro- 
cure a substance that will provide the necessary heat without 
leaving @ clinker or telltale ash. In keeping with the "acci- 
dental" nature of the fire, the delay mechaniem should also be 

of combustible material. 


The simultaneous outbreak of two or more widely separated fires 
is taboo. Subtle action requires that everything done be in 
keeping with the accident theory. Fires ere a common occurrence 
in many industries. "Encourage" the conditions which start the: 
fires, making their occurrence more frequent. Short circuits 
and dropped cigarette butts and matches are “accidents” which 
may be utilized to advantage. Floors and walls carry steam pipes 
and electrical conductors which may be employed with « minimum 
of arranging to supply the heat or spark necessary to cause 
ignition. 


2. The Ignition Site 


The ignition site refers to the physical surroundings in which 
an incendiary package is placed. Where possible the ignition 
site should be at the base of a vertical surface, in order to 
influence convection. If possible, an ignition site at the base 
of one of two close-set vertical surfaces such as a narrow cor- 
ridor should be taken advantage of. Such a site favors radiation, 
which ie advantageous to the rapid spread of fire 


A good ignition site is cme which is located along the path of a 
slow-moving air stream and vhich takes advantage of natural 
ventilation. If such a site does not exist it may be possible to 
create one by opening a window or door. 
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In selection of an ignition site, the following materials should 
be avoided: 


Painted surfac ‘These burn very slowly. The flammable 
oils and solvents of paint evaporate during the drying 
Process. 


Wall-papered surfaces. These burn very slowly because the 
dried paste backing is not especially. flammable. 


Moist wood surfaces. Before wood will ignite, its moisture 
content must have evaporated. 


a. Plastered surfaces. These are not combustible. 
Time of Attack 


Generally speaking, a fire has its best chance to reach an ad- 
vanced stage if it is set during the night or during some other 
period of tnactivity, when fever people are around to see, report, 
and fight it. Of course, if the target substance is a volatile 
petroleum product or simflar flammable, a fire might spread and 
reach a critical stage in a matter of seconds, sv that timing 
might be a minor consideration. On the other hand, it might be 
advantageous or necessary to wait for an air raid, or. for the 
proper wind condition, or until a warehouse is completely filled, 
etc. 


Dust and Vapor Explosions 


‘The presence of highly flammable dusts and/or vapors once posed 
 wajor threat in coal mines, metal industries, ofl refiner! 
granaries, flour mills, sugar refineries, the pulp and paper 
industries, etc. However, modern industry's realistic approach 

to fire prevention has, to a large extent, removed the possibility 
of accidental dust explosions by adopting certain equipment and 
precautions such as dust catchers, forced draft ventilation, 
nonsparking electrical equipment, and skilled maintenance procedures. 


The possibility of causing a dust explosion by tampering with 
equipment (e.g. removing machinery ground wire, causing electric 
avitches to arc, etc.) to provide for the ignition of dust ca- 
centrations might certainly be done without violating the acci- 
dent principle, but there is no certeinty that such actions would 
bring about the desired effect. The only sure way of taking ad- 
vantage of natural dust and vapor hazards is by direct means (see 
later Sections of this Chapter for further discussion of dust 
explosions). 
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Direct Attack 


In the direct etteck the saboteur's aim is meximum target damage 
rather then the creation of a false impression as to how the fire 
started. Accordingly, the tactics and techniques associated with 
@irect sabotage are radically different from those of the subtle 
action. 


1. Choice of Incendiary 


The prepared incendiaries (see Section 3.) are generally desireble 
for direct action because of their burning characteristics. when 
these are not available, the saboteur should be able to compound 
reasonable substitutes from materials available to him (see 
Homemade Incendiaries, Section 4.). 


2. The Ignition Site 


There is no reason to localize the outbreak of fire when an opera- 
tion is of the direct action type. The simultaneous ignition of 
several incendiaries placed in various key places within a target 
installation will accelerate a fire and thereby complicate efforts 
to combat it. 


Paint lockers, chemical storage tanks, gas mains, bulk stocks of 
flammable solids, etc. warrant primary attenticn as possible 
ignition sites. It goes without saying, hovever, that unle: 
so-called natural hazard possesses or affords other advantages 

(such as proximity to critical equipment, unobstructed directional 
ventilation, or eny other factor that influences or contributes to 
the desired effect) it cannot be considered en ideal ignition site. 


this 


‘The principle of heat convection dictates that ignition take place 
at the bottom of a target. In the case of buildings, it is best if 
the fires break out on the lover levels. Ideally, these should be 
neer elevator shafts or atairvays, which will serve to channel 

the resulting heat tovara the upper levels and thereby accelerate 
the spread of the fire. 


When a target does not afford the vertical surfaces necessary to 
promote radiation, the saboteur may improvise such surfaces with 
deske, chairs, doors, packing cases, etc. When possible, a 
flammable wall should constitute one of the vertical eurfac: 
The distance between the reflecting surfaces should be from 2 to 10 
inches, depending on the size of the incendiary. Such arrange- 
ments promote combustion in that the maximum amount of an inceu- 
diary's heat energy is absorbed, thereby assuring more intense 
burning from the start. 
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Although heat promotes air circulation, obstructed corners and 
similar places should normally be avoided in favor of locations 
along natural or created air streams. Windows and doors should 
‘be opened where necessary to provide an oxygen supply. Although 
strong air currents are beneficial to the spread of fires which 
are beyond the ignition stage, such air currents tend to retard 
ignition because they have a cooling effect on gases and surfaces 
alike. Therefore, when strong winds are blowing it may be 
necessary to select the obstructed corner previously mentioned 
as an ignition site or to erect a temporary air shield with 
doors, furniture, etc. 


Fires should always be started "up wind" so as to enfilade or 
engulf as much of the target as possible in heat and flame. This 
ie especially true of outdoor fires, where the target may be a 
city, forest, ripened grain, a lumberyard, etc. 


It 1a also well to consider where a fire should start in order 

to best thvart the attempts of fire fighters to put it out or 
control 1t. For example, if the target were a long wharf it would 
be best to start the fire at the land side on a day when the 

land side of the wharf "up wind." The result of such an 


operation might completely stymie the efforts of land fire fightere 


to put it out. 
Time of Attack 
(See paragraph B. 3. of this Section.) 
Countermeasures 


In order to achieve maximum target damage in an incendiary attack, 
the fire fighting measures in an installation should be studied 
and, if possible, removed or neutralized. 


Fire defens take cognizance of fire hazards inherent in the type 
of structure and industrial process concerned, and therefore are 
not the same in every ca With respect to a planned fire, a 
saboteur should ask himself the following questions in order to 
determine the de! of @ particular target: 


(1) How long will it be before the fire is discovered? 
(2) How will the finder report itt 


(3) What uid, personnel, and equipment will be immediately 
available? 
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Who will respond? 
What route will they take to get to the fire? 


Queetion(1) has to do with the guards or alarms, whose purpose 
is to alert fire brigades and to initiate immediate action to 
reduce or control the spread of the fire. 


Guards or watchmen are maintained during periods of plant in- 
activity to patrol the premises in search of fire or other 
irregularities. To prevent evasion of duty by guards and 
watchmen, many plante are equipped with checker devices which 
ere placed at various points throughout the facility and which, 
when operated by a watchman, make a lasting record of his 
movements. A saboteur might enlist the aid of a watchman or, 
barring this, might be forced to inmobilize the individual in 
order that his objective be accomplished. If the target plant 
were equipped with checker devices, which were connected to 
centrel control office, a member of the sabotage group 
should be acquainted with the patrolling routine and should 
take the place of the guard. 


Electrically controlled thermal detecting alarms are arranged 
eo that they sound an audible alarm and flash a visual signal 
in a central control office or a nearby fire department. 
Alarm systems generally operate on an auxiliary pover system 
which runs on direct current. When confronted by this type 
of defense, the saboteur may have to consider the central 
control room, power sour: and outside telephone lines as 
additional targets, unless "inside arrangements" are made to 
counter this system just prior to the operation. 


Automatic sprinkler systems are very often equipped with 
audible and visual alarms and therefore varrant the saboteur's 
attention. A sprinkler system is an arrangement of pipes 

and valves which are mounted along the ceiling of a building 
and which automatically spray water whenever an outbreak of 
fire 1s detected by one or many of its sprinkler heads. The 
sprinkler heads normally function when the air temperature 
reaches 155° to 165° F. 


In dealing with sprinkler systems, the saboteur should tamper 
with or damage the main control valves. Tampering should 
consist of (1) breaking the gate valve seal or chain, (2) turn- 
ing the valve from the open to the closed position, and 

(3) securing the valve in this position with a lock and chain. 
Damaging should consist of (1) breaking the handwheel off the 
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valve gate post, and (2) bending the post to one side, after 
the valve has been moved from the open to the closed position. 
Usually, the alarm is arranged to function with the passage 
of water through the valve. It is, therefore, unnecessary 

to tamper with an alarm if the main control valve is made 
inoperable. 


In considering sprinkler systems, one should not forget the 
damage that may be done by water slone. Especially suscepti- 
ble to this form of attack are textile mills, chemical plants, 
and granari In such cases, several automatic sprinkler 
heads can be made to function by arranging an assembly similar 
to that shown in Fig. 187. In order that meximum damage re- 
sult, it is advisable that the main control valve alarm be 
disconnected or otherwise made inoperable. 


In petroleum refineries, certain chemical plants, electric 
power installations, and other places where water cannot be 
used, foam (a mixture of aluminum sulfate and bicarbonate 
of soda), carbon dioxide, steam, etc., are often conveyed 
throughout a plant by piping similar to the water sprinkler 
system. These systems are both automatic and manually op- 
erated and ehould be thoroughly investigated in order to 
determine vhether or not they need be countered. 


Question(2) refers to the device by which a guard or watchman 
alerts the fire-fighting and security forces. Generally 
speaking, this 1s a fire alarm box, telephone, siren, or other 
audible signal. Fire alarm boxes ere generally on a closed 
circuit which terminates at a local fire department. They 
are manually operated, usually by movement of a throw-type 
svitch. There are several types of box alarm systems in use 
today, one of which may be of particular interest to a sabo- 
tour. In this particular system, the glarm box has no ability 
to control ite circuit once it has been operated; hence, if 
more than one box is used at or about the same time, a mixed, 
@ confused, or a totally incomprehensible signal will result. 
‘Therefore, a saboteur should seek to find out whether or not 
the alarm system in his locality is of this type. 


Mention has already been made of the severing of outgoing 
telephone trunk lines and immobilization of guard personnel. 


Question(3) refers to the personnel (in addition to the indi- 

vidual who discovers the fire) who are immediately available Figure 147 
and the equipment they will use to combat the flames. Many 

industries keep @ skeleton force working during periods of 
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5. 


plant inactivity. These are mainly maintenance and janitorial 
personnel who wander about the installation in accordance 

with their general duties. To prevent their later interference 
with the fire they should, if possible, be rounded up before- 
hand and, if necessary, be forcibly restrained from taking 
any action that might detract from the succe: of the opera. 
tion. If such action is not feasible, fragnentation grenades, 
etc. left in and around the burning area will discourage fire 
fighters. . 


Among the plant fire-fighting equipment to be immobilized are 
static sprinkler and foam systems (already mentioned), fire 
hoses, extinguishers, and fire doors. The hoses should be 
lashed and uncoupled and detached from the hydrants. The 
threads of hydrants should be flattened and the valve shafts 
bent. Extinguishers should be emptied or hoses plugged. When 
‘the latter is done to soda-acid extinguishers they may explode 
when inverted. Automatic fire doors.should be blocked open, 
so that they cannot be be used. 


Question (4) refers to the organized fire-fighting force that 
would respond to an alatm from the target. In order to plan 
his counteraction, the eaboteur would be interested in knowing 
what forces exist and fron where they would come. 


Secondary fire actions may divert all or part of a fire- 
fighting force from the primary target for the time it takes 
the fire to reach an advanced sta, Such diversions should 
be as far away from the main target as possible, without being 
outside the Jurisdiction of the fire-fighting force. 


Question (5) deals with the actual streets or roads that a fire 
brigade vould in all probability use in traveling from the fire 
house to the target. If possible, these should be blocked by 
felling trees, or at least made generally impassable by dis- 
pereing road nails or tire bursters on the road surfa: 


Dust and Vapor Explosions 


A dust or vapor explosion can be induced by detonating a charge 
of explosive mixed with incendiary material in either a container 
of highly volatile flammable liquid or in a bed of flamable dust. 
Upon detonation of the explosive, a cloud of vapor or dust is dis- 
persed in the surrounding atmosphere. When the ratio of oxygen to 
vapor or dust reaches the explosive range, the incendiary ignites 
the cloud (for details on this, see Diffuser Igniters, Sections 

3. D. and 4. B.). 
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A. 


SECTION 3. PREPARED INCENDIARIES 


General 


Prepared incendiaries are those manufactured fire-producing devices 
which are issued to field forces. They generally incorporate a 
firing system or fuse with the incendiary substance in one unit. 


‘The available prepared incendiaries are discussed by class--thernite, 
fire starters, and diffuser igniters--in the following paragraphs. 


‘Thermite 


1 


General 


Thermite is a mixture of finely divided aluminum powder and iron 
oxide (Fe203) or magnetic iron oxide (Fe0,) (the latter is - 
ferred). ‘Wien reaction is initiated by Strong heat (about 2800°F) 
the aluminum powder is used to reduce iron oxide to free iron by 
direct oxidation of aluminum to aluminum oxide. The reaction may 
take placé in the absence of air, so that attempts to extinguish 
ite flames by smothering techniques are ineffective. The heat of 
reaction is so intense (4200-4900°F) that it will melt iron and 
steel. The process has been used industrially for many year: 
principally to butt-weld rail ends. In sabotage, it may be used 
to weld machinery parte together and to ignite combustibles. The 
disadvantage associated with the use of thermite ie the charac- 
teristic residue or clinker that renains after the reaction is 
complete. This is of iron and aluminum oxide and is easily 
identified by laboratory analysis. Thermite cannot be directly 
ignited with safety fuse or match. It therefore is necessary to 
use 4 first fire mixture. (Note: A first fire mixture is a 
chemical eubetance that will take flame from a match and develop 
sufficient heat to cause ignition of thermite or some other bulk 
incendiary, First fire mixtures are described in Section 4. of 
thie Chapter.) 


Thermit Well (Fig. 148) 


a. Characteristics 


(1) Container Ceramic liner covered with water- 
Proof pasteboard. The ends are 
sheet metal. The top 10 provided 
with a friction-type lid. The unit 
is packaged in foil or barrier 
material. 
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(2) Total Weight 

(3) Incendiary Mixture 
(4) Ignition System 
(5) Ignition Mixture 
(6) Burning Temperature 
(7) Burning Time 

(8) Performance Effect 
Purpose 


4 pounds. 
37 ounces of Thermit. 


Dual, 20-second safety fuse with 
friction-type fuse lighter. 


83 grams (atomized aluminum, iron 
oxide, and barium peroxide). 


4600° F. 
Approximately 1 minute. 


Will penetrate 3/4 of an inch of 
steel. 


The Thermit Well is used to attack metallic targets, such as 
transformers, electric motors, gears, bearings, boilers, 


storage tanks, and pipeline 


In operation, the device pro- 


duces a quantity of molten metal that streams out the bottom 


of the unit. 


Om contact with the target the molten metal 


will cut through the casing and pour molten metal on some 
vital part. Steel casings 
of an inch) thick can be cut in thie manner. 


up to 20 millimeters (three quarters 


Pry the tin 11a off the unit and remove the two pull-type 
fuse lighters that are packed in the compartment at the 


Slide the cardboard sleeve partway down on the container. 


These tabs keep the container raised 


at the correct standoff distance from the target. 


Straighten the two pieces of fuse in the compartment so 
that the fuses extend out of the container. Cut off the 
tips of the fuse to expose the inner powder train. 


Insert each fuse into the open ends of the pull-type fuse 
lighters and make sure they are tight. 


Operation 
Q) 
top of the container. 
(2) 
(3) Bend the tabs inward. 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) Pierce the paper seal 
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at the top of the container. 


a. 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Stand the Thermit Well on the target in an upright posi- 
tion that will cause the stream of molten metal to contact 
a vital part. 


Grasp the body of the pull-type lighter in one hand and 
pull the pull-teb out with the other hand. Do this to 
both fuses so that the unit is certain to burn. There is. 
‘a delay period of about 1 minute before the fuses ignite 
the device. 


After 1 minute, there may be some sputtering and boiling 
at the top of the device while the molten metal is being 
produced. When the molten metal flows onto the target, 
however, there is a fiery reaction that may even be mildly 
explosive. 


Result 


‘The molten metal damages the target by cutting a hole through 
it and pouring molten metal on vital parts. There is also an 
incendiary effect when the target contains flammable liquids, 
or is a cover over flammable material. 


q@ 


(2) 


Against Steel 


The Thermit Well was designed for use against machinery 
and metal objects such as goar boxes, bearing pedestals, 
electric motors and generators, large telephone cables, 
etc. 


The Well should not be placed on steel objects that are 
more than three-quarters of an inch thick. 


Performance is best if the target surface is dry and clean. 


Inclined surfaces should be avoided if possible, since the 
molten stream will tend to flow tovard the lower level. 


(Note: The burning of the standoff sleeve poses no threat 
to the performance of the charge, since the Thermit 
reaction will have been completed before the sleeve takes 
flame.) 

Against Solid Flamables 


‘The Thermit Well should be placed on dry timber which is 
at least 2 inches thick. Vertical baffles should be 
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(3) 


feshioned on either side of the container. Thie "trough" 
should be placed close to another flammable, vertical 
surfece (wall, crates, etc.) so as to favor convection. 
The trough may be tilted slightly to aid the dispersion 
of the molten metal over a larger surface. Kindling 
(vox wood, oily rags, etc.) will ada to the gffect. 


Against Liquid Flammables 


The Thermit Well should not be placed on top of tanks 
and storage drums containing volatile. flammables (gaso- 
line, fuel oil, etc.). This action produces very limited 
demege, i.e., a omall hole and a burning Jet of gaseous 
vapors which is easily extinguished. Instead, fashion 

a trough of metel or wood to direct the molten flow to 
the bottom of such, tanks or drums. This is effective 
only against thin-gauge (less than one-eighth inch) con- 
tainers, This is because of the angle at which the 
molten mass flows onto the target and because of the con- 
vection currents within the liquid which serve to cool 
the heated area of the container (see Section 5. A. for 
other methods of attacking petroleum storage). 


f. Other Firing Systeme 


Other firing systems (time pencils, safety fuse) may be at- 
tached to the Thermit Well's fuses if a longer delay is 
desired. 


3. ‘Incendiary Grenade, AN-M14 (Fig. 149) 


a. Charac tos 

(1) Container Sheet metal. 

(2) Total Weight 2 pounds. 

(3) Incendiary Mixture 26 ounces of thermite. 

(4) Ignition System Bouchon-type Fuse M201 (2-second 
delays with igniter cup). 

(5) Ignition Mixture A few grains of firet fire mixture 
(mainly barium nitrate and aluminum). 

(6) Burning Temperature 4300° F. 
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(7) Burning Time 30 to 45 seconds. c. Firing Technique 


(8) Identification Gray container with purple band. (1) The grenade should be grasped in the placing or throwing 


wd, with the Ln ity handle. 
(9) Performance Effect Will penetrate one-quarter of an Sat = a ade omar the -anrety pete 


inch of steel. (2) Pull the safety pin with the free hand. 


(3) Either throw the grenade or place it on the s@rget and 
release it. In either case, the striker spring rotates 
the striker onto a percussion cap and throws the handle 
clear. After about 2 seconds, smoke and fleme will 
issue from the fuse end of the grenade. The immediate 
flame is not so intense that it makes hand placement 
hazardous. 


FUZE 


STARTER MIXTURE 


Against Steel 


The incendiary grenade was designed primarily for dam- 
aging or destroying artillery pieces, small machinery, 
ammunition, and other flammables that must be abandoned 
# to an enemy. 

FILLING 

The grenade should not be placed on steel objects that 
are more than one-quarter inch thick. 


Performance 1e best if the target surface is dry and 
clean. 


This charge may be placed either on its side or on end. 
(The flow of molten metal may be directed somewhat better 
Figure 149 if the grenade is placed on its side.) 


. Functioning 


To prevent dispersal of the molten metal, a clay or 


b it. 
‘The firing system consists of percussion cap, fuse, and squib- Senttoee ESky! ately be tpenionen, t9' oceeln se 


type igniter. The flame from the igniter lights the ignition 
mixture, which generates sufficient heat to start the thermite 
reaction. The grenade burns from the top, and since there is dg ‘ena ss ay sat ng Rp 
no ceramic liner to contain the molten metal it melts the FE Neate Pia ikon sumik eee, 
sheet steal container and love over the sides sul ate te, Snderhand toes to prevent the landing shock fron tearing 
“¢ the cr t Ay . 
it 18 being produced (instead of being contained until the re- grenade apart, vhich might cause s misfire 
‘action 1s complete) and because it is dispersed over a wide 
area rather than concentrated at one point, the grenade is 
much less effective than the Thermit Well. Burning residue 
consists of fragments of the container and fuse assembly and 
the metallic slag. 


(2) Use as a Grenade 


(3) Against Other Targets 


(Same as for Thermit Well.) 
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e. Other Firing Systems 


Delay firing systems (time pencil, safety fuse, etc.) may be 
substituted for the standard fuse assembly with which the 
grenade is equipped. To assure ignition with such improvisa- 
tions it is necessary to provide a source of heat to replace 
the equib-type igniter that has been removed. About an ounce 
of either of the homemade first fire mixtures (see Section 

4. C.) should be poured into the grenade's fuse opening be- 
fore the new firing system is attached. 


Grenades should be disassembled in the following manner: 
(1) Without removing the safety pin, bend the safety lever 
upward, as is shown in Fig. 150. This will permit 

greater leverage for unscrewing by hand. 


(2) Grip the adapter with a thin-nosed plier, to prevent it 
from turning while the fuse is unscrewed. 


Figure 150. Removing Fuse from Grenade 


C. Fire Starters 
1. Pocket Time Incendiary (Fig. 151) 
4. Characteristics 
(1) Container Cellulose Nitrate. 


(2) Total Weight 9 ounces. 
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q3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Incendiary Mixture About 10 grams of napalm thickener 
mixed in approximately 1/3 pound 
of Stoddard Solvent (similar to 


gasoline). 
Ignition System Dual, modified time pencils, ML 
with magnesium head. 
‘ 
Tgnition Mixture Magnesium with friction-type 
match head. 


Burning Temperature  2500°. 


Burning Tine 10 to 15 minutes. 


Figure 151 
b. Instructions in the Arming and Use of the Pocket Time In- 
cendiary 
(1) Purpose: 


This is a delayed-action incendiary. After ite two time 
pencils are properly armed, the incendiary should be placed 
in or on a flammable target where it can start a huge fire. 
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(2) Arming the Time Delay: 


Do this only at the place where the fire is to start: 


(a) 


(>) 


(c) 


(a) 


Crush the copper ends of the two time pencils on 
on the incendiary. This breaks the glass ampoules 
filled with chemicals and starts the time delay. 
(The clock faces and thermometers in the illustra- 
tion are used to demonstrate the time-delay varia- 
tion due to temperature. Thie is extremely impor- 
tant!) 


CAUTION: Once the copper ende of the time pencils 
are crushed the time delay starte, even though the 
colored safety strips have not been removed. 


Pull out the colored safety strip in each time 
pencil. 


Place the incendiary among some highly combustible 
materials such &@ waste, a table and chair, or 
other kindling. Whenever possible, place the in- 
cendiary between two slightly separated, vertical 
flammable surfaces, thus providing airspace for 
more rapid and effective combustion. Provide a 
draft by opening a nearby door or window. When 

an ofl dump 1s the target and a pool of of] is used 
as kindling, place the incendiary at the edge of the 
pool so that it will not be submerged. 


Use 


The pocket time incendiary was designed as a delayed- 
action fire starter. While it develops and sustains 
moderately high temperature for several minutes, it 
should not be expected to ignite formidable targets 
(heavy planking, green wood, etc.) by itself. It 

ie far more effective if it 1e nestled amid con- 
eiderable kindling material which has been placed to 
influence the spread of the fire. If immediate ig- 
nition 18 desired, apply a match directly to the case 
or loosen the restraining wire screw of one of the 
time pencils after the safety strip has been with- 
drawn. This latter action causes instantaneous 
firing of the device, and the operator should be 
prepared to drop it or move away from it quickly. 
Unused time pencils should be removed fron the de- 
vice and retained. 


Th 


Waite Phosphorus 


a. General 


White phosphorus is a solid that ignit 
at temperatures above 93°F. It is used principally as a mili- 
‘tary smoke agent and antipersonnel munition. It is led in 
shell- and gzenade-type casings which incorporate fuse-actuated 
bursting charges. Small particles or pellets“ef the phosphorus 
are therefore scattered in all directions when the container 
or casing ie ruptured. The heat imparted to the phosphorus 

by the bursting charge ie sufficient to bring the material to 
ite automatic ignition temperature. The heat of combustion 

is moderate and is sufficient to ignite dry grase, brush, 
fabrice, and gasoline-type petroleum products. It will not 
ignite wooden planks or heavy fuel and lubricating oils con- 
sistently. It will cause severe skin burns. It is extin- 
guished when isolated from a source of oxygen, eo that water, 
carbon dioxide, sand and earth may be used to put it out. 


spontaneously in air 


Smoke Grenade, W.P., M15 (Fig. 152) 
(1) Characteristics 
(a) Container Sheet steel. 
(bv) Total Weight 31 ounces. 
(c) Incendiary Mixture White phosphorus. 
(4) Ignition System Bouchon-type M6AMD fuse 
(4}-econd delay with PETN- 


lead azide burster). 


(e) Burning Time Particles burn for about 


1 minute. 
(f) Taentification Gray container with yellow 
band. 
(g) Performance Effect Scatters burning phosphorus 
particles. 
(h) Bursting Radius 20 yards. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


FUZE: 


FILLING. 


BURSTER CHARGE 


BURSTER WELL- 


Figure 152 
Functioning ) 


The firing system consists of percussion cap, fuse 
burster. The burster is powerful enough to shatter the 
container and strew phosphorus particles over s wide area. 
The burned residue of phosphorus particles are so small 
and widely scattered that they may be discounted, but 

the fuse bly and case fragments serve to indicate 
the device used. 


Firing Technique 


To fire, hold the fuse lever firmly against the grenade 
body with the throwing hand, remove the safety pin, and 
throw the grenade. The instant the grenade leaves the 
thrower's hand, the fuse lever is released and the fuse 
begins to function. The delay is about 44 seconds. 


Uses 


‘The vhite phosphorus grenade is primarily a smoke grenade, 
but it is also used for antipersonnel and incendiary 
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(5) 


(6) 


purposes. It is ideal for starting dry brush and grain 
fires. See Section 5. A. for methods of attacking 
petroleum storage. 


Other Firing Systems 


(a) Other firing systems (time pencils, time fuse, etc.) 
may be substituted for the standard fuse with which 
the grenade is equipped. 


Grenade Disassembly ‘N 


(a) Without removing the safety pin, bend the safety 
lever upward, as is shown in Fig. 150. 


(b) Grip the threaded portion of the burster well 
(which protrudes from the top of the grenade) with 
a thin-nosed plier to prevent the burster well 
from turning while the fuse 1s unscreved manually. 


CAUTION: The burster well/case seal should not be 
broken, as this may permit air to reach the unite 
phosphorus - 


(c) To replace the standard burster that is removed as 
part of the fuse assembly, temp a few grams of 
plastic or granular explosive at the bottom of the 
grenade's fuse recess. The substitute firing 
system must incorporate a Special blasting cap 
that must be positioned so as to be in intimate 
contact with the explosive wad at the base of gre- 
nade's fuse rece: 


Diffuser Igniters 


1. 


General 


A diffuser igniter is not an incendiary in the true sense of the 


word, in that its major component is explosive. 


However, since the 


results attained through proper use of the device are incendiary 


in nature the iiffuser igniter is clas 


das an incendiary. 


2. 


Dispersed Combustible Initiator (Fig. 153) 


a. Characteristics 


ie) 


Container 


(2) 
(3) 


‘Total Weight 


Explosive-Incendiary Mixture 


(4) 


Ignition System 


Performance Effect 


(5) 


Figure 153 
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v. 


Aluminum tube, 2 by 12 
inches, vith threaded 
end cap. The caps are 
recessed and threaded to 
hold shipping plugs, 
which are removed when 
the device is primed. 


2 pounds. 
360 grams (60% granular 
pies 40% magnesium pow- 
der). 


A.C. Delay Fuse with 
M-34 detonator. 


Causes flash fires of 
flammable dusts and 
vapors. 


A. General 


time. 


Q) 


(2) 


Functioning 


Purpose 


This device is designed for blowing up targets (such 

as boxcars, warehouses, ship's holds, or factory build- 
ings) which have confined spaces and limited ventilation 
openings. ; 


Installation Procedure 


The initiator may be fired by a properly armed A.C. De- 
lay or Clockwork, Firing Device, the assembly instruc- 
tions for which are explained on instruction sheets 
enclosed with the respective devices, 


The initiator, after unpacking, 1s assembled for use by 
first removing the shipping plugs at each end and dis- 
carding them. 


‘wo A.C. Delay Firing Devices assembled with proper 
ampoules and detonators attached, are inserted into each 
end of the initiator in place of the two shipping plugs. 
Also, the Clockwork Firing Device may be used in one 

end of the initiator. Screw the firing device dovn 
tight. 


‘The arming pin of the A.C. Delay is removed and dis- 
carded and the thumbscrew is turned into the delay body 
until the ampoule is crushed. ‘Then turn the thumbscrew 
three full turns in the opposite direction. 


‘The initiator thus armed may be inserted into a 25 to 
100 pound bag of flour or a 10-gallon can of gasoline. 
When other highly combustible liquids or easily dis- 
persible combustible powders are to be used with the 
initiator, the specific material should first be trial 
tested against a structure similar to the intended 
target. 


SECTION 4, HOMEMADE INCENDIARIES 


When prepared incendiaries are not available or when their use is not 
advisable, the saboteur may have to depend upon a homemade incendiary 
compounded from the most suitable materials available to him at the 


Among the variety of incendiary mixtures, there are some that require 


expert handling and, because of certain mixing hazards, certain 
special leboratory equipment; still others require one or more spe- 
cializea chemicals (substances which are not comonly aveilable in 
quantity). So fer as possible, these highly specialized types of 
homemade incendiaries have been omitted from this Handbook because 
of the general, all-around suitability of common, comparatively safe 
flammables such as gasoline, kerosene, tar, paint, wax, wood, gun- 
powder, etc. Most of these items are easy to ignite and if they do 
not develop high burning temperatures themselves they may be used to 
ignite kindling materials that do. 


Homemade incendiaries may be classed as: thermite, first fire mix- 
tures, fire starters, and diffuser igniter 


‘Thermite Incendiary 


1. Matert 


Required 


a. Magnetic iron oxide (iron rust or hammer scale--thé bluish 
seale covering of iron-pigs). 


>. Aluminum powder (may be filings). 
ce. Pot 


ium permanganate. 

a. Wax. 

e. Tin can, . 

f. Cardboard. 

2. Preparation 

a. Grind the iron oxide into a fine powder. 

D. Pour equal volumes of the oxide and aluminum powder on a 
large sheet of paper and mix thoroughly. Mix the amounts 
with reference to the size of the can being used. 

c. Line the vertical surfaces of the can with cardboard. 

a. With a spoon, carefully ladle the thermite into the can 
(to within an inch from the top). The thermite should not 
be poured into the can because the heavier oxide granules 


would float the aluminum powder, thereby making the charge 
completely useless. 
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e. Without subjecting the can or the thermite in it to percus- 
sive shock, temp the mixture by pressing it with a temper 
rod. (The rod's cross sectional area should approximate the 
inner diameter of the cardboard sleeve.) 


f. Prepare the first fire mixture by mixing two parts of potas- 
sium permanganate with one part of fine aluminum powder (only 
about 4 tablespoonfuls of the mixture are required). (Note: 
Other homenade first fire mixtures--chlorate-sugar and gun- 
povder-sluminum--will not consistently ignitg thermite.) 
Wrap this mixture in a thin piece of paper so as to forma 
tight packet. 


g. Make a small hole at the center of the thermite surface and 
insert the fire mixture packet into it. 


h, Seal the top of the container by pouring molten paraffin wax 
over it so that a one-quarter inch seal results. ‘The fire 
mixture packet should be coated but not covered. (Note: 
Although the incendiary has been tamped and sealed it must 
stilt be handled carefully so as not to disturb the contents.) 


Priming 


‘The incendiary may be ignited with a length of safety fuse, The 
end associated with the first fire mixture should be split and 
should contain one or more matchheads. The ignition packet 
should be punched through and the split end of the fuse inserted 
so as to be in contact with the first fire mixture, A time 
pencil may be affixed to the igniter fuse if long delays are 
necessary. The charge may be ignited without puncturing the wax 
seal by pouring a small quantity of a homeuade fire mixture on 
top of the wax-coated ignition packet. This in turn may be 
initiated by flame, electricity, or acid, depending upon the 
fire mixture used. 


Us 


(See Section 3. B. 2.e.) 


Cc. Pirst Fire Mixtures 


+e 


Chlorate-Sugar Mixture 


Chlorate-sugar is one of the best of the first fire mixtures. It 
is readily ignited by the flame from a match, the spit of a per~ 
cussion cap or safety fuse, the heat of an incandescent wire with 
which it is in contact, or upon contact with sulfuric acid. 
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a. Materials Required 


(1) Potassium chlorate (preferred) or sodium chlorate. 


(2) 


(1) Grind the chlorate so that the resulting granules ap- 
proximate those of ordinary table sugar. Use a clean, 
nonsparking (glass or wooden) bowl as a mortar and a 
wooden stick as a pestle. 


(2) Mix equal volumes of the granulated chlorate and sugar 
by placing both on a large sheet of paper and then 
lifting the corners alternately. 


CAUTION: This mixture is extremely spark-sensitive and 
must be handled accordingly. 


(3) Wrap the mixture (4 to 6 tablespoonfuls is usually suf- 
ficient to initiate the bulk incendiary) in thin paper 
80 as to form a tight packet. 


(4) Coat the packet with paraffin wax. 


(Note: ‘The sodium mixture is more hygroscopic than the 
potassium mixture, Chlorate-sugar should not be stored 
for longer than a day or two.) 


Chlorate-sugar should not be ignited when under confine- 
ment, since it will explode. If contained in a vaxed 
packet, the latter should be punched through in several 
places before it is attached to an incendiary. Chlorate- 
sugar burns rapidly, with a yellow-white flame. It 
generates sufficient heat to ignite all homemade in- 
cendiaries mentioned in this Handbook with the exception 
of thermite. 


c. Priming 


‘This mixture can be ignited by match, safety fuse, blasting 
cap, incandescent wire, or sulfuric acid. 
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iene 


2. 


Gunpowder-Aluminum Mixture 


a, Materials Required 


Several rounds of large-caliber rifle or pistol ammunition 
end aluminum powder, 


>. Preparation 


(1) Remove the projectiles from the bullets and pour out 
the gunpowder. a 


(2) Mix equal volumes of gunpowder with aluminum powder. 
The purpose of the use of the aluminum is to separate 
the granules of gunpowder, vhich otherwise vould burn 
in one flash. Also, the aluminum retains the heat 
generated by the gunpowder. 


(3) Wrap the mixture (4 to 6 tabiespoonfuls is usually suf- 


ficient to initiate the homemade incendiaries discussed 


in this Handbook, with the exception of thermite) in 
tin paper so as to form a tight packet. 


Before attaching it to the firing system, punch several 
holes in the packet to permit venting of products of 
combustion. 

c. Priming 


This mixture can be ignited by match, blasting cap, safety 
fuse, or incandescent wire. 


Fire Starters 


1. 


Napalm Incendiary 


‘The burning characteristics of homemade napalm are 
parable to those of the pocket time incendiary (PTI). 


a. Materials Required 


(1) Gasoline, kerosene, or a 50-50 mixture of both, (Burning 
gasoline develops a higher temperature than kerosene but 


it also burns faster; therefore, a mixture of the two 
makes a better incendiary.) 


(2) Soap (not detergent). 
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Tools Required 


Q) 
(2) 


Portable charcoal stove or similar type stove. 


1-to-5-gallon mixing can with handle. 


Preparation 


CAUTION: 
free of dry grass, brush, etc. 


Q) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Napalm should be prepared out of doors and in areas 


2. 


Burn sufficient wood, charcoal, coal, etc., until @ good 
bed of glowing embers results. If possible cover the 
stove with a thin piece of sheet metal, 


a. 


Put about an inch of water in the mixing can, place the 
can on the stove and allow the water to come to a boil. 


Granulate or slice the soap so that small particles or 
chips result, 


Stir the water and add small quantities of soap to the 
water while stirring. Continue the process until the 
soap is completely dissolved and a pasty liquid results. 


While stirring, add small amounts of the gasoline-kero- 
sene mixture, The temperature of the mixture should not 
be allowed to cool. Continue this process until the 
mixture assumes the desired consistency. The volume 
ratio of gasoline to soap varies between 10 to 1 and 
20 to 1. 7 


c. 


CAUTION: Never attempt to heat gasoline, etc. over a 
flaming fire--the flames Gill igeite the vapors, Sine 
ignition is likely to result under even the most favor- 
able of conditions, the mixer should provide himsel? with 
‘a piece of tin or board that will completely cover the 
mixing container. A mixing-can fire is easily extin- 
Buished by placing such a cover over the can. 


Remove the mixture from the fire and allow it to cool. 4 
Cooling will tend to thicken the gel. t 
Package the napalm mixture in a cigar box-type container 
or in prepared rubber sleeves cut from automobile tire 
inner tubes, etc. 
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Prtaing 


Any of the first fire mixtures described previously assures 
consistent and rapid ignition of napalm. The ignition packet 
should not be placed on the napalm until just before ignition, 
since the petroleum may dissolve the wax and soak into the 
first fire mixture. 


Savdust Incendiary 


The burning characteristics of sawdust incendiaries are generally 
comparable to those of the prepared pocket time incendiary. 


Materials Required 
(1) Dry sawdust 
(2) ‘Tar or paraffin wax 


Tools Required 


(1) A portable charcoal stove or similar type stove, 


(2) A 1-gallon mixing can with handle. 


Preparation 

CAUTION: Sawdust incendiaries shoyld be prepared out-of- 

doors. 

(1) Place the mixing can containing the desired amount of 
ter or wax over a bed of hot coals, Avoid open flame 
when using tar. 

(2) When the contents of the can are completely molten, 
stir in an equal volume of sawdust. 

(3) Pour the mixture into a small cardboard or wooden box 
and permit it to cool. 

Priming 


A first fire mixture is necessary for consistent ignition of 
sawdust incendiaries, The ignition packet may be fixed to 
the incendiary by joining the two before the wax or tar has 
solidified. 
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3. Miscellaneous Fire Starters 


Gasoline 


Whenever possible, gasoline should be diluted with kerosene 
or oil in order to slow the evaporation rate and thereby 
increase the burning time. The mixture should be poured over 
rags, cotton waste, sawdust, etc. rather than on bare floors 
or other flat surfaces. The ignition system should include 
a first fire packet. 


Explosive: 


Small quantities (up to 1 pound) of Compositions C-3 and C-4 
and TNT may be used to ignite kindling such as wood, oily 
rags, etc, Because they might cause the explosive to burn 
up rather than explode, first fire mixtures shoulda not be 
used to ignite explosives. 


Paints 


Most paints contain hYdrocarbons such as turpentine, hydro- 
genated naphthalene, or some other nonvolatile petroleum 
fraction. They are therefore highly flammable and should 

be dispersed on absorbent materials. Ignition systems should 
include a first fire mixture. 


Diffuser Igniters 


1. Homemade Diffuser Igniter 


Materials Required 


(1) Explosive (TNT preferred). 


(2) Aluminum or magnesium powder or filing: 


Preparation 


(1) Granulate the explosive by pounding it with some non- 
sparking instrument. 


CAUTIO! Explosive dusts are toxic and should not be 
inhaled or alloved to settle on the skin. Keep the arms 


covered vhen granulating the explosive. 
(2) Mix equal volumes of explosive and metal powder. 
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(3) Pour the mixture into a paper, cardboard, glass, or 
tin container. 


(Note: To duplicate the performance of the prepared 
diffuser igniter, about 1 pound of explosive should be 
used with a like volume of metal powder.) 


‘The contents of prepared fusion agents may be substituted 
for wetallic powders, glthougn the latter are preferred. 


ce. Priming 
(1) This charge should be primed with a firing system that 
includes a triple-roll priming knot of detonating cord 
(see Section 7.B.1.c.of Chapter I.) or about an ounce 
of C-3 or C-4 explosive. 


a. Uses 


(See Section 3.D.) 
SECTION 5. ATTACKING SPECIALIZED TARGETS 
A. Petroleum Storage* 


1. Dump Storage 


a. ‘Types 


Dump storage consists of stacked drums or cans of gasoline, 
Jet fuel, lubricants, etc. Large dumps may consist of several 
widely dispersed stacks of several hundred containers each. 
To select the proper incendiary, the saboteur should know 
what the stored petroleum product is. 


b. Gasoline 


Several small (1-pound) diffuser igniter charges should be 

affixed to drums at the base of the stack, Upon detonation, 
the drums to vhich charges have been affixed will be ruptured 
and their contents ignited by the hot, metallic components of 


* This subject will also be treated under "Chemical and Allied Industries" 
in Vol. III, to be published at a future date. 
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the charge. All charges should be placed on the high side 
of the stack so that drainage will be into, instead of avay 
from, the stack. The heat generated by the burning gasoline 
will be sufficient to vaporize the contents of nearby con- 
tainers and thereby cause them to explode. 


(Note: Never depend on the heat of the explosion to ignite 
gasoline vapors. Although this very often happens, espe- 
cially when the atmospheric temperature is above 90° F, it 
ie not certain to occur. If diffuser igniter charges cannot 
be prepared, use fire starter incendiaries such as the 
pocket time incendiary or white phosphorus grenade after 

the containers have been ruptured with explosives. Never 
Use wore than 1 pound of explosive on a drum--the explosion 
resulting from larger charges will cause a large part of the 
drum's contents to vaporize and flash-burn, thus leaving a 
mall and perhaps insufficient amount to heat other drums 

to the bursting point. Also, large charges may tend to 
scatter the stack, thus making complete ignition more dif- 
ficult.) 


Other Products 


If drum storage is known to contain heavier petroleum products, 
or if their contents are unknown, the saboteur should use 
small, long-burning incendiaries (PTI, savdust, etc.) and 
mall explosive charges. The charges should be placed as 
previously mentioned. ‘The incendiaries should be placed in 
the flow path of released products (it may be necessary to 
dig a shallow ditch or ditches to guide the flow), but not 
close enough to the explosive charges to be affected by 
their blasts, since too much concussion may extinguish then. 
The incendiaries should ignite about a minute before the 
blast. 


(Note: If the saboteur cannot obtain explosives the contents 
of a tank can be released through the vater-drav-off valve 
at the bottom of the tank. The ssboteur should either break 
the lock on the valve with a hammer or, using a sledge 
hammer break the valve, vhich is made of cast iron, off the 


Tank Storage 


Fixed-Roof Tanks 


‘The usual industrial storage tank is of the fixed-roof, cylin- 
drical type, and because this type of tank may contain one 
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of a variety of products--e.g., solvents, gasoline, kerosene, 
fuel ofl, ete.--the saboteur must prepare an incendiary 
parcel capable of igniting the most difficult of them (a 

heavy fuel ofl), unless he definitely knows what the stored 
product is. Topped crude oil, kerosenes, fuel oils, and 
lubricating oils are extrenely difficult to ignite by 

usual incendiary techniques. When large quantities of 

these products are released suddenly through holes blown in 
the tank with explosives, they must flow onto and over burning 
incendiaries of the conventioNal type before they can be 
brought to their flash points. 


Most incendiaries are extinguished as soon as their oxygen 
supply is cut off. To prevent this from happening the 
seboteur may employ either of the following techniques: 


(1) Gasoline and Breaching Charge 


(a) A sealed rectangular can containing a minimum of 
5 gallons of gasoline should be placed on the 
ground about 5 feet from the tank (see Fig. 154). 


(b) A tightly sealed bottle containing @ 1-pound diffuser 
igniter charge should be firmly fixed to the top 
of the can (see Fig. 154). 


(c) A magnetic "doughnut" explosive charge or pole 
charge should be placed against the tank. The 
charge should be 1 foot above the level of the 
ground, to avoid any water the tank may contain, 


(4) ‘The tank-breaching charge should be primed to fire 
about one-half minute before the diffuser igniter. 
Each charge should have its own firing system. 
Upon detonation of the tank-breaching charge the 
tank's contents will gush out and cover the in- 
cendiary. Detonation of the diffuser igniter will 
scatter flaming gasoline over a wide area. The 
unburned gasoline, being lighter than fuel oil, 
etc., will tend to rise and burn at the surface, 
Since gasoline and fuel oil are both hydrocarbons 
the gasoline will tend to dissolve into the heavier 
product, thereby lowering the latter's flash point 
and hastening widespread ignition. 
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Pigure 154 
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(2) Gasoline-Kerosene Mixture and Breaching Charge 


(a) ‘wo cork-stoppered quart bottles containing a 
50-50 mixture of gasoline and kerosene should be 
fixed to an improvised float of cork, inner tube, 
etc. (see Fig. 155). 


(>) An incendiary of the napalm or sawdust type should 
be fixed Retween the bottles, on top of cotton 
waste, ragb, etc. 


(c) The incendiary float should be placed far enough 
from the tank so as not to be affected by the 
blast. 


(a) ‘The tank-breaching charge should be placed about 
@ foot above ground level. 


(e) The tank-breaching charge should be primed to fire 
a minute before the incendiary charge. Bach charge 

+ should have its own firing system, Upon detonation 
of the tank-breaching charge, the tank's contents 
will gush out and float the incendiary. Ignition 
of the napalm or sawdust mixture will cause vapori- 
zation of the gasoline-kerosene mixture until 
finally the cork stoppers will pop out of the 
dottles and pour their then flaming contents onto 
the surface of the heavier product. 


Other Tanks 


Ploating-roof cylindrical, spherical, spheroidal, noded, and 
blimp tanks generally store products lighter than gasoline. 
For this reason the incendiary charge need not be as large 
as those recommended for heavier petroleum products. (Note: 
The saboteur should ascertain that target tanks contain 
enough product to warrant an attack. Many tanks are equipped 
with counterbalanced float indicators which measure the 
depth of product the tank contains. Empty tanks vibrate or 
"num" for several seconds when struck a sharp blow.) 


Other Consideratior 


‘Tne saboteur should take certain other precautions to assure 
@ successful operation. These are: 


(1) Destroy or damage nearby pumping machinery that is 
associated with the target tank(s). 
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(2) Destroy or damage the tank's fire-fighting system (foam, 
steam pipes, etc.). 


Outdoor Coal and Lignite Piles 


Huge piles of coal or lignite are common around thermal power stations 
and large industrial plants, These generally are not worthwaile 
sabotage targets becawge: (1) they are difficult to ignite (due to 
moisture and problems of ventilation), (2) they do not burn rapidly, 
and (3) they are reasonably simple to extinguish or control. For 
harassment purposes, however, they may be attacked after prolonged 
dry spells when the wind condition is favorable (gusty, directional 
winds are preferred). The incendiary should be of the fusion agent 
or napalm type and should be of a size that will deliver persistent 
heat for the time necessary to ignite the target. Incendiaries 
should be placed on the windward side of dumps at the base of a pile 
of coal or lignite. 


\ ‘IMWER TUBE FLOAT 
» 


C. Baled Flemmabli 


Rubber, raw cotton, rags, paper, etc. are baled for safety and han- { 
dling purposes: While the substances themselves are highly flamnable, \ 
their close confinement in bales makes it very difficult to ignite i 
them, even vith the fusion-agent incendiary. Bales are so resilient 
that any depression nade in them by combustion is quickly sealed, 
thus eliminating the flov of that amount of oxygen necessary for 
rapid combustion. A bale once ignited tends to smolder and there- 
fore can be removed to a safe area. The saboteur would do better 

to make the warehouse or storage facility which houses baled flam- 
mables his primery target. By breaking open one or more bales and 
using the contents for kindling, the storage facility itself might, 
in a short time, generate sufficient heat to ignite all of the other 
bales. 
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A. 


CHAPTER IV. HARMFUL ADDITIVES 
SECTION 1. ‘TYPES OF HARMFUL ADDITIVES 


General 


The use of haruful Maitives to accomplish sabotage 18 often de- 
picted as the most formidable technique of the subtle saboteur. 
There are many limitations, hovever, on this means of sabotage. When 
one goes beyond the realm of the automobile gas tank, crank case, 
radiator, and battery, the use of additives becomes a highly technical 
subject and in many instances beyond the comprehension of the average 
seboteur, Unless a saboteur knows, or can be told, how much of a 
particular substance ie required to cause the desired effect within 
4 reasonable period of time, he ought not to use it unless his mis- 
sion is general harassment. Even 60, by so doing he may have sig- 
naled his presence to the enemy, since some of his additive may 

have been discovered in the course of routine quality-control pro- 
cedures or aven by accident. 


Definition 


Harnful additives, as described in this chapter, are substances 

which by their presence so change the properties of a material that 
they render it unfit for normal use, or vhich hasten the deteriora- 
tion or breakdown of an article or machine. From a practical stand- 
point, an additive can only be considered as a sabotage veapon when 

@ omall quantity of it 1e capable of producing the desired deleterious 
effect within a reasonable period of tine. 


A substance may be referred to as a harmful additive only when it is 
thought of in connection with the damaging effect it is capable of 
producing on a material, process, or machine. In other vords, sand 
ie not a harmful additive until associated with such materials as 
lubricants or fuel in a machine, Because harmful additives must 

be associated with a target, they are classified according to the 
action they perform. Thus, there are corrosives, contaminants, 
abrasives, and miscellaneous impurities. Each of these categori 
4s discussed in greater detail in later paragraphs of this Chapter. 


Targets of Harmful Additives 
The general targets of harmful additives are listed below: 


1. Machinery (i.e., engines, motors, pumps, tools, etc.) 
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2. Fuels (i.e., gasoline, diesel oi1) 

3. Lubricants (i.e., oil, grease) 

4. Electrical equipment (i.e., transformers, switches) 
5. Materials in process (i.e., metals, chemicals) 

6. Miscellaneous (i.e., textiles, food) 


Since many targets may be attacked by a variety of additives, the 
seboteur should, whenever possible, consult with a technically com- 
petent person in order that the most suitable technique be employed. 
(The most suitable technique is not necessarily the most damaging, 
ince in some cases extreme subtlety is necessary.) 


Corrosives 


Corrosives are chemical agents which destroy substances by chemical 
or electro-chemical reaction, Small quantities of such cammon cheni- 
cals as salt, hydrochloric acid, etc. may cause considerable damage 
by their quiet reaction, and without endangering the saboteur. On 
the other hand, certain reactions produce unusual heat and release 
fumes which would not escape detection. Also, several uncertainties 
exist in the use of corrosives, e.g., the time for complete failure 
of the target cannot be foretold accurately due to variables such as 
temperature, humidity, or the presence of lubricant and protective 
films on metal or other target surfaces that may tend to retard or 
prevent @ chemical reaction. 


1. Corrosion of Metals 


‘The most common type of corrosion is that of rusting. Rusting 
ie a general classification known as atmospheric corrosion, where- 
in the oxygen of the atmosphere reacts with the material in 
question. Most metals can be oxidized by atmospheric oxygen. 
Usually, water vapor must be present before any appreciable oxida- 
tion can take place. With fron, for example, ko-percent humidity 
io needed at ordinary temperatures before rusting will occur. 

The most common corrosives for metals are acids and bases dissolved 
in water. 


2. Common Corrosives 


a. Act 


(1) Sulfuric Acid (H)80,)--Probably the most common of acids; 
is widely used in diluted form as an electrolyte for 
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(2) 
G) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


storage batteries. (Concentrated acid may be derived 
by boiling the battery solution until vhite fumes are 
given off. CAUTION: Hot sulfuric acid spatter.) 


Bydgochloric Kcia (HCL) 

Nitric Acid (HNO3) 

Aqua Regia -- A mixture of one volume of concentrated 
nitric acid with three volumes of concentrated hyro- 


chloric acid. The reaction of the tvo acids produces 
toxic gases. 


Rydrofluoric Acid (HoF2) -- Use of hydrofluoric acid is 
so hazardous that only experienced persons should handle 
it. 


Other Acids -- These include acetic acid, carbonic acid, 
chloric acid, oxalic acid, phosphoric acid, etc. 


Alote: In diluting acids, pour the acid into the water. 


Never pour water into acid, since the reaction may be 
violent enough to cause the acid to fume and spatter ex- 
cessively. Pour acid as you would beer -- tilt the water 
container and pour the acid against the side of the con- 
tainer.) 


Bases (Alkalies) 


q) 
(2) 
(3) 


Sodium Hydroxide (NaOH) (Caustic soda and lye) 
Potassium Hydroxide (KOH) 


Calcium Hydroxide (Ca(OH)>) (Slaked lime) 


(4) Ammonium Hydroxide (NHY0H) 
Halogens (Salt Producers) 


q@) 
(2) 


Salts 


Bromine (Br2) 


Iodine (I) 


(1) chlorides 


Contaminants 


oy 


Types of Contaminants 


Acidity Controlling Agents 


‘These may be used to de-base chemical baths and thus alter 
the course of a chemical reaction. An example would be the 
addition of lye to an acid nitrating mixture. 


Use of Contaminants 


Attempts toNcontaminate products being manufuctured should, when- 
ever possible, be made on the advice of a chemist or technician 
who is familiar with the process used in the manufacture of the 
particular target. This is necessary in order that the right 
amount and type of contaminant be selected, one that will not be 
detected by routine quality-control measures such as chemical 
analysis, spectroscopic tests, etc. 


F. Abrasives 


Aging Agent: 


These may be used to hasten the deterioration of a final Re 
Product. An example would be the addition of copper salts 
to rubber. 
Gumming Agents 
These may be used to promote the formation of gums in 
petroleum fuels and lubricants. An example would-be the 
addition of paint drier to gasoline. 
ats 


Metal De-basers 


‘These may be used to alter the characteristics of netals. 
For that purpose they should be added to the target metal 
while it is being refined. An example would be the addi- 
tion of phosphorous to molten iron. 


Pro-Knocks 


These may be used to change the octane rating of petroleuz 
fuels. An example would be the addition of sulfuric acid to 
gasoline. ¢ 


Solvents 


These may be used to adulterate, dissolve, or expand 
materials. An example would be the pouring of gasoline on 
rubber. 


Surface Active Agents 
‘These may be used to cause water to foam or to form emulsions 


(Liquid in liquid suspensions). An example would be the placing 
of soap in a steam boiler. 
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General 


An abrasive is a substance that is used to wear or rub avay, as 
by friction, another metal. Abrasives seemingly would have a 
maximum effect vhen used in lubrication systems where they come 
in close contact with metal surfaces which have a close tolerance 
or space between moving metal parts. In such a system, the maxi- 
mum results are gained from an abrasive that is held in suspension 
in the lubricants. 


Common Abrasive: 


a. ‘Turtle Eggs’ (Contaminant Abrasives) (Pig. 156) 


"turtle eggs" consist of ground cork, resins, carborundum, 
and metal alloys packaged in a latex rubber sack. Five sacks 
are packed per tin. 


(1) Use: 


‘The turtle egg was designed primarily for automobile- 
type engines -- one sack (1 ownce in weight) is recom- 
mended per each 5 quarts of lubricant. The sack may be 
dropped, as issued, into the ofl intake pipe of a motor 
vehicle. When the oil reaches its normal running 
temperature, the latex rubber sack will dissolve and leave 
its contents to circulate with the lubricant. 


When the oil intake pipe of a target vehicle is equipped 
with a baffle plate, it will be necessary to pour ofl 
into the sack to form a slurry and then pour the slurry 
into the ofl intake pipe. 


If the ofl intake pipe of a target vehicle is equipped 
with @ screen, the screen should be removed before the 
egg is inserted. 


\ 
(2) Action: 


‘The resin causes particles of the abrasive to adhere 

to the cork particles, which are sufficiently buoyant 
to assure circulation to the bearing surfaces. In an 
engine not equipped with filters, stoppage results after 
from 5 to 45 minutes of operation, depending on the con- 
dition of the particular engine. The score marks pro- 
duced by the abrasive are so minute that they may pass 
undetected or be attributed to normal wear. In vehicles 
equipped with oil filters the abrasive vill be much less 
effective, since most of it is strained from the oil. 


b. Expedient Abrasives 


When turtle eggs are not available the saboteur may use one 
of the following substitutes, vhich are here arranged in the 
order of their effectiveness: 


(1) Carborundum (silicon carbide, SiC) 


(2) Emery particles 

(3) Flare powder (magnesium and aluminum) 

(4) Metal filings and powder 

(5) Ground glass 

(6) Sand 
‘The disadvantage of expedient abrasives is their veight, 
t.e., they settle to the bottom of whatever container 
they may be placed in, Unless the lubricant or fuel 
is drawn off at the bottom of the container, little or 
none of the abrasive will be carried to the bearing 
surfaces. 

G. Miscellaneous Impurities 
1. Definition 
Miscellaneous impurities include those additives vhich perform 


in a manner other than by corroding, contaminating, or abrading 
action. 
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Examples of the Use of Miscellaneous Impurities 


Addition of Sugar to Gasoline 


Sugar and gasoline will not mix to any great extent, but the 
gasoline vill carry the granules of sugar to the combustion 
chamber of an engine, where the burning of the sugar pro- 
duces sufficient carbon to stop the engine. 


Addition of Grain to Gasoline 


‘The grain, carried to the carburetor by the stream of gasoline, 
will expand and clog the small ports of the carburetor, thus 
causing the engine to stop. 


Addition of an Incrusting Agent to Boiler Water 


‘These cause deposits of scales on the internal surfaces of 
boiler tubes and associated equipment and thereby lover 
the efficiency of the unit. 
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SECTION 2. ‘TARGET CHARTS 


General 


The following chart is arranged by target for the convenience of the 
user. It will be noted that the chart is incomplete as regards 
entries in the "Dosage" column; this is because chemists are not at 
present certain how puch of some of the additives is needed to 


achieve the desired effect in sabotage work. 


‘Therefore, an additive 


for which no dosage is listed should not be used unless the saboteur 
has had ample opportunity to experiment with it end in that manner 
determine its efficiency for sabotage work. 


Chart 13. Uses of Harmful Additives 


TARGET EARGUL ADDITIVE DOSAGE EFFECT 
I. GENERAL TARGETS 
usin Causes rapid corrosion. 
*| Ferric chloride . 
Rydrochloric acta Reaction of acids 
(59% concentration) a toxic fumes. 

Potassium hydroxide | Slick or paste vith pid corrosion. 

Sodium hydroxide * 

Sulfurie acid Causes elev corrosion. 

(25 concentration) 
Battery, Wet, Chloroplatinic acid Discharges cell in 2 
‘Storage bre. 

Detergents (Causes foaming and 
overflowing. 

Metal powders 1 Short-circuits battery. 

‘Sodtus hydroxide (NaoH)]1 tspn. per cell Meutralizes acid. 

Boiler Water ‘Aluminum sulfate 2 @ per 1,000 el. Forse scales. 

Calcium chloride 1g. per 1,000 ol. - 

Ferrcus sulfate 1g. per 1,000 el. . 

Magnesium chloride 1g. per 1,000 wl. - 

[Sodium carbonate [Causey foaming (nay 
resuft in water 
hammer). 

iSodiun chloride 1 gs per 1,000 ml. = 

Sodium phosphate * 

Sodium silicate A 

—t 
Cable, Telephone [Aqua reg! [Causes rapié corrosion 
(Copper) (reaction of acids 
toxic fures). 

Byarochloric acid [Causes slow corrosion. 

(508 concentration) 
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Causes moderate corro- 
sion, 
Causes slov corrosion. 


Cable, Telephone | Nitric acta 
(Copper) (concentrated) 
(Continued) Sulfurte acta 

(25% solution) 

Concrete Hydrochloric acta 

(concentrates) 


Aydrofluortc acta 
(uandLing ts extreme); 
hazardous ) 


Causes slow disintegra- 
thor 

Causes rapid disinte- 
gration, 


‘Ammonium chloride 
(myc1) 

Calcium chloride 
(cacig.2820) 

Dry grains 


Bydrochloric acid 

(concentrated) 
Sodium carbonate 
Sodiue chloride (aalt) 
Sodium hydroxide 
‘Sodium phosphate 
Sodiup atlicate 


Lon. per at. 


jauses slow corrosion. 
Causes grain to expand 


‘and clog systes. 
Causes slov corrosion. 


Causes foaming. 
(Causes slow corrosion. 
[Causes corrosion. 
Causes foaning. 
[Causes foaming. 
[Causes slow corrosion. 


Sulfuric acta 
(concentrated) 
Blectric Motor and [Abrasive on commutator 
Generators (with transparent. 
ceaent) 


[Abrasives in lubricant 


(See Of1, Lubricating) 


causes arcing; scores 
‘surface 


Gasoline iChtorinated hydantoins 
(Continued) ‘Dry grein 
Linseed ott 
Paint 
Paint driers 
(eapathenate: 
Phosphorus. pentach 
ride (PCL 5) 
Phospnores dxychioride 
(Poct3) 
Phosphorus trichloride 
(043) 
Sugar? syrup, nolesa 
Suifurte acid 
Tertiary butyl thio 


* Ceuses guming. 
ee grain to expand, 

is Causes guaming, 

* : 

, 

“ . 

6 co per ate Causes corrosion. 

a Causes gunming. 

* : 


Clogs valves. 
Causes knocks. 


aitrate 
Grate, Dry Kerosene 
odorants Grain absorbs odors. 
(niogens, Hydrides) 
Water [causes grain to expand 
‘and perhaps to 
germinate. 
Class Iayarottuort: acta [Causes giass to 
(Handling ts extremely disintegrat 
hazardous ) 


Rydraulic Machinery |(See O11, Lubricating) 


Electric Transformer|Detergent and vater 


O41 (technique (sodiua carbonate, 
applicable to units] sodium phosphate, 
dom for mainte= | sodium silica) 


nance) 


1 wi. for 100 m1. of 
ot 


Destroys insulating 
quality of ofl. 


Joareal Boxes (See O81, Lubricating) 
(Bat iroad equtp- 

went) 

Machine too! (see O11, Lubricating 


‘and O11, Cutting) 


Rlectrontc Equipment|Mercury 
(conta ental 
rectifis 


rev trope 


Fabrice [Actas 
Potassiue hydroxide 


[Soatum Rydroxtde 
Gasoline \erasives tb. per automobile 
‘tank 
laromine 15 ce. per 15 gal. 


Cashew nut shel) of1 
(Prepare casbey nut 
shell of} by roasting 
‘the hulls in « pan 
wit] the off runs out 
of them. Ten pounds 
fof bulls vill yiela 23} 
Yee. of of}. Eandle 
with care; if oft te 
spilled on the skin a 
Severe rash may result. 


ht of. per 10 gal. 
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Of, Cutting lacety? chloride 


uminun sulfate 


Iaroeine 


falcium chloride 


snloric Acié 
(concentrated) 
iron sulfate 


ee chloride 


yphorus oxychloride 


sphorus trichloride 
iu chloride 


julfur chloride 


[Causes corrosion of 
‘machine and vork. 
tg. tn 10 wi. water; [Breaks dovn emulsion. 
‘aad to 1 Liter of 
cutting of} 
lcauses corrosion of 
‘machine and vork. 
ft g. in 10 ml. water; [Breaks dovn emulsion. 
‘add to 1 liter of 
cutting off 
mauses corrosion of 
‘eachine and vork. 
hg. fn 10 wi. vate . 
add to 1 liter of 
cutting off 
@. in 10 ml. vate 
add to 1 Liter of 


[Breaks dovn emulsion. 


cutting of 
rauses corrosion of 
‘machine and vork. 

0 g. in $0 ml. vater; [Breaks dovn emulsion. 


add to 1 Liter of off 
10g. in 50 ml. vater; 
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‘edd to 1 liter of of] 


O82, Dieser 


Cashew nut shel? ofl 
(See Gasoline) 
Chlorinated hydantoins | 1% 


Causes gaming. 


Causes gaming up of 
Injectors. 


O11, Lubricating, 
Vegetable 


Sodium carbonate (vash41 g- to 10 x1. of 
‘ing soda) and vater | vater; add to 100 al. 


Forms emulsions. 


of off 
Sodiuue hydrextse Causes gaming. 
Of, Lubricating | Aluminum chloride Causes gaming ant 
(axet3) corrosion. 
Amoniup hydroxide a = 
Benzyl trisetny? a : 
Browine 2ice. per at. Causes corrosion. 
cartorundus Rorades. 
Cashew nut shell oil | 2% Causes guming. 


(see Gasoline) 
Copper salts 


Beery 

Flare powder (alusinus 
‘and sagnesius) 

Ground glass 

Iodine 

Linseed off 
Naphthenic acta vith 
‘an equal amount of 
sulfurte acid 

Paint driers (sanganesel .0of 
nephtbenate or tron 


Causes guming end 
corrosion. 
Abrades. 


Causes corrosion. 
Causes gaming. 
Causes corrosion and 
guming. 


aphthenate ) 
Paosphorus-oxyehloride |16 cc. per qt. 
(P0213) 
Phoapharus trichloride |16 cc. per qt. is 
(Fels) 
Sand Abrates. 
Rubber Gasoline and other 
petroleum products 
Nitric acta to te 
integrate sloviy. 
Potassium hydroxide Softens rubber. 
Sodtus hydroxide . 
Ritter, Bana-8 Fterie ecté (B03) | Cone. oF dilute [Causes rubter to 
Synthetic disinvegrate. 
Susur chloride (S2C1g)|Cone. or atiute . 
Rubber, Rav Copper vulcanization [1 g. in 10 el. of of; |Causes rubber to 
accelerators Inject into 10 Ibs. ot] disintegrate. 
rubter with hypoderste 
needle 
Steel end iron [Aqua regia [causes soderate cor- 


Fosion. 
[causes Slov corrosion. 


Rydrockior: 
(concentrated) 
Nitric acid 

(40§ solution) 
Sulfurte acté 

(258 concentration) 


Steel, Stainless 


= 


Cupric chloride and 
ferric chloride 
Ferric chloride 
Hyérochloric acia 
Mercurie chloride 


Causes slov corrosion. 


Hoos Hydrochloric acta Causes slov corrosion. 
(50% concentration) 
Sulfurte acta . 
(50% concentration) 
TT. M@TALS BEING 
PROCESSED 
Atuntows Copper 8 Renders pore susceptible 
to corrosion. 
Iron 2 of. per 100 Ibe. 
Potassius * more gusceptible 
‘to corrosion. 
Soatu a 
Zine * ° 
‘Copper Antisony is Makes brittle (subject 
to spectroscope dil 
covery). 
Araente % és 
Bismuta 005% * 
Phosphorus i s 
Cryolite Caleiue phosphate 20 ke Makes brittle. 
(for aluimum) | Di-sodtum phosphate | 1 g. per 20 ig. - 
tend Bisouth Renders sore susceptible 
‘to corrosion. 
Potasetin 0.3 ® 
Sodtua a 
Zine ong 
Teed for Storage | Calcium % Shortens life of 
Battery Plates battery. 
Magnesite Copper Ba Makes brittle. 
Tron % . 
Nickel i : 
Potassiue * Renders nore susceptible 
to corrosion. 
Sodtue 4 . 
Tin Plating Of oF grease [Causes tin to adhere 


poorly and thus renders 
plating more suscep~ 
tidle to corrosion. 


‘Tin (for golder and 
bearings) 


Potassie 
[Sulfur 


‘Dangsten Areente tepairs strength and 
Potasstun ry 
Sotto 
lesa 005% 
Potasatu 4 
Soatue rt £ 
in 002s , 
Zine Plating Germanium 000018 nf to be 
‘Bath inferior. 


CHAPTER V. SABOTAGE BY PHYSICAL ACTS 


SECTION 1. INTRODUCTION 


General 


Sabotage by physical act consists of those acts of commission or 
omission by which targets are either destroyed or damaged by tampering 
or misuse or are allowed to deteriorate as a result of poor or in- 
sufficient maintenance. 


Ordinarily, sabotage by physical act should be used as a subtle tool 
and must be widely employed if any vorthvhile effect is to be de- 
rived. Also, any progrem of such sabotage within an industrial 
target area ought to be directed and closely coordinated in order 
that « variety of troubles develop, instead of a repetition of only 
one or two distinctive faults that would soon be recognized as sabo- 
tage. 


Advising the Saboteur 


A saboteur in thie field will have to reverse hie thinking in order 
to become effective, and he should be told this in so many word 
Where he formerly thought of keeping his tools sharp, he now should 
let them grov dull; vhere in the past he normally has been diligent, 
he should now become indolent and careless, He should fully exploit 
"“thoughtlessness"--for instance, an object may be misplaced or in- 
properly substituted for a second article, etc. This type of activity, 
human element, is frequently responsible 
for costly accidents and delays. These are a few of the many exanples 
that might be used to orient those individuals who are willing to take 
an active part in sabotage but require encouragement and suggestions 
as to how they may proceed. Once a saboteur has adapted himself to 
this "reverse" philosophy he will perceive innumerable ways of dis- 
rupting production which is of benefit to the enemy. 


Techniques of Sabotage by Physical Act 


It is impossible to set dow in writing all of the various ways that 
an individual might disrupt, damage, or destroy the great variety of 
oabotage targets. Thorefore, the folloving pages, which are devoted 
to examples of various techniques as applied to some targets, are 
Presented to afford the reader an idea of the scope of the subject 
and to stimulate thought on his part along similar line: 


1. All friction surfaces of machinery require lubricants to reduce 
friction, heating, and erosion. Neglecting to lubricete machinery 
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a 


or substituting an oil of improper viscosity may cause inefficient 
operation, which may reduce the life of the machine substantially. 
An ideal situation would be one in which an improper oil was used 
for a whole series of machine 


Wear on any machine can be hastened by uncovering a filter and 
poking @ pencil or other sharp instrument through the mesh. This 
will permit the normal cuttings and sludge to circulate through- 
out the system. 


Certain types of cutting or drilling machines require oil to 
lubricate and cool the tool and the work. If insufficient oil 
or ofl of the wrong type were furnished to the machine, heating 
might take place and possibly result in scored or broken tools 
and/or vork. 


A machine tool operator can let cutting toole grow dull. Such 
tools will then be inefficient and may damage materials on which 
they are used, 


Various types of electrical relays and contacts may be altered or 
reversed to perform unsatisfactorily. For example, the spark 

gap, or airspace, between the contacts of a sparkplug 1s cet at a 
certain distance with a metal gauge to assure a spark of a certain 
length, heat, etc. If this gap is opened or closed a fraction of 
an inch, the engine will function improperly or it may not function 
at all. 


Rubber and composition washere may be substituted for metal washers 
to allow stress or materials flowing around them to cause rapid 
deterioration. For example, rubber washers or gaskets would not 
last long if used vhere gasoline came in contact with them. 


One may imagine what vould happen if a sign reading "Gross Load 
15 Tons" were substituted for one on a particular bridge reading 
"Grose Load 5 Tons." Such an act might result in the loss of a 
vehicle and a bridge. ‘ 


Alterations, errors, etc., committed in paper-planning stages 
might offer the saboteur unusual opportunities. For example, an 
engineer computing stresses and strains on structural members, 
machinery parts, etc. might knowingly neglect to allow a suffi- 
ctent safety-factor margin and as e result the items produced 
would operate under an extreme stress or strain and thus rapidly 
deteriorate. 


A workman who does not report a faulty piece of equipment or 
take action to have it repaired or replaced will increase the 
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13- 


1s. 


dexege. For example, the railroad man who discovers a journal 
box without lubricamt or a cracked wheel, etc. and who faile 

to make remedial action is endangering the whole train of which 
the defestive car or coach is a part. 


Machinery requiring various typee of fasteners such as mt 
dolts, screws, cotter pins, etc. may be damaged or at least "ve 
subject to damage if these fasteners are not properly secured. 
Nuts, bolts, and machine screws that are either overtightened 

or undertightened may shear off under pressure or allow damagiig 
vibration. Cotter pin legs that are not epread properly may 
allow the pin to slide out. All such actions permit slippage, 
vibration, excessive stress, etc, which after a time may result 


in serious damage. 


A machinist or maintenance man might "accidentally" slip so 
that a sharp tool in his hand might gouge or notch a revolving 
eheft. A notch or discontinuity on the surface of an object 
concentrates stresses at the notch's apex. As notched surfaces 
rotate, "fatigue" up in the metal and eventually a break- 
down occurs 


Drainage systens may sometimes be blocked with rage and various 
other types of debris. Another technique involves the use of a 
large sponge. The eize of the sponge must be reduced if it is 

to be introduced through normal drains. ‘This is accompliehed by 
saturating a dry sponge in a thick starch or sugar solution, 
squeezing it tightly into a ball by wrapping it with string, and 
then allowing it to dry. When the string 1s removed the sponge 
will remain compressed and can then be easily flushed into the 
drainage system, When the sponge becomes wet again it will expand 
and will probably jam in a pipe elbow, thus blocking the drain. 


can be rendered ineffective by placing a coin be- 
hind the -in" type fuse or by bridging the air gap between 
the cylindrical or bar-type fuse holders with a piece of heavy 
wire. An overloaded circuit may start a fire or blow out a 
central office fuse, which might in turn interrupt pover distri- 
bution to a lerge area. 


Railroad workers may frequently have an opportunity to evitch 
shipping labels or other instructions on freight cars, or to 
alter certain destination markings on rolling stock. Misrouting 
and mislabeling causes confusion and loss of tine. 
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General 


SECTION 2. TARGET CHARTS 


The comparatively few techniques listed in this chart obviously do 


not cover all 


lines in the 


cal 


with target equipment in his area. 


‘TARGHT 


in which sabotage by physical act may be carried 
out; it is the purpose of the chart to stimulate thought along similar 
boteur, who is on the ground and is thoroughly familiar 


Chart 14. Sabotage by Physical Acta 


PHYSICAL ACT 


1, Acetylene Welding 
Bquipoent 


fa, Punch # hole in the acetylene 
Line, 

b. Seal orifice by hammering 
‘torch ona golid object. 

¢. Daxage oxygen acetylene storage 
‘tank manifold. 


Ons lead may cause 
ire 
D. Harasszent, 


©. Harassment. 


2. Air Brake Systeme 


av or axe, Turn stopeocks 
to "Off" position after v 
hicle has started noving. 


Jansing and preaature vear. 


D. Leaves vehicle vithout brakes. 


3. Air Compressors 


‘8, Clove valve between compressor 
‘and storage tan) 

», Ronove air etrainer or filter 
frog air intake. 


fc. Sangh omall cast-iron heads 
vith maul. 
4. Slnoh delte, Jam driving chains 


May burst compressor or pipe 
Af there 18 no pop-off valve. 


fan explosive mix’ 
c+ Baranezent. 


Harasseent. 
Harasszent. 


4, Aiverat + Put rage in of] tanks. ‘Jane feed Lines 
Db. Motch control cables at gen- | b. Weakens cables to potnt where 
erally inaccessible pointe stresses may break then, 
©, Pinch hydraulic, ofl, fuel, | c, Harasenent 
etc. Lines 
5. Are Welding ‘a. Cut ground vire; splice in- | a, Wil) electrocute welder if he 
Equipment. ‘ulation only. ‘touches vork. 


>. Change heat tap. 


». Burns through vork. 


6. Autamobil 


+ Strip threads of hydraulic 
‘brake vheel cylinders 
, Notch drive shart. 


©. Overtighten vheel. 


rings. 
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Fluid will leak out at later 
date, causing brake failure. 
d. Increases stress fatigue; this 

causes premature breaktom, 
c. Increases friction, ani may 
‘cause preaature breakdown. 


6. Automobiles 
(Continued) 


“. Loosen wheel lug bolts. 


Loosen steering box bolts. 


4, Vibration may loosen these 
sufficiently to cause loss 
of the vheel. 
Box vill drop off after sone 
operation, leaving vehicle 
without steering. 


7. Batteries, . Crack cases with hamwer. a. Electrolyte drains; causes 
Storage failure. 
. Bresk posts loose with hamer, |b. Vibration vill ultimately 
break poste off. 
c. Drive « screvdriver slantvise WiLL pterce battery plates and 
‘and dovnvard through the cell cause short circulte. 
opening. 
4. Drain electrolyte and replace | 4. Prenature fatlure. 
vith water. 
eee eee 
6. Bearings ; Score Journal bearings longi- core mark, 
‘tudinally. friction. 
b. Overtighten roller and ball- Prowature breskdovn, 
‘type bearing. 
+ Overload . (, Prowature failure, 
9. Blovers ‘8, Me down or render inoperable | a, Streoses of overspeed vill gen- 
the governor or overspeed yrally veaken unit end hasten 
. trip. breaktown. 
- Loouen Allen screve or collars | b. Vibration vill permit tpeller 
fon inpeller of small blover to bit housing. 
ec. Insert ute, bolta, rage into | c, Destroys or danages inpeller. 
intake. 
4, Insert dirt, ete. in engine | 4, Will score bearing surfac 
forced feed draft (necorsary 
to Lift filter first} 
10. Cablew |. Use undersize pulleys or 


sheaves. 
+ Cause cable to pinch on drum. 
©. Reverse lay of cable on drum. 
4, Offeet sheave alignnent.. 
©: Tvist cable before veight te 
Lifted. 


{Cable vill 
Premature wea 
Cable has tendency to kink. 


1. Conveyors 
(Belt, chain, ete.)) 


Cut "VY" Belte or driving belts 

b, Insert metal objects in driving 
chain links. 

+ Overtighten belts on one side. 


Harasenent . 

b. Temporary interruption vhen thea 
Pave into sprockets. 

c. Premature breakdown, 


‘&. Hlectric cranes: open rheoatat 
vide to start. 

1. Remove vedges froa Jib support 
cables. 

c. Remove cotter pine from topping 
Lift shaft Located at the top 
of A-frane. 

4, Insert bolt, etc. between testh 
of cast iron #luing gear. 


¢. Reaove pins fron sluing or 
traversing rollers. 


‘a, Haravswent; blova fuses, 


D. Jib will drop when heavy veight 
in hotated. 

©. After soue operation A-frame 
‘shaft vill pull loose and drop 
tb vith heavy car 

4, When pinion gear seshos vith 
‘eluing gear, teeth vill break 

off of pinion or aluing gear. 

Crane may tip. 


13. Draving and 


Blueprints 


8. Change specifications, ete. 


D. Obliterate figures, terns. 
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a. Haransoent. 
1D. Harasenent . 


Ts, Blectric Motore and] ©, Short-cireult the field vith 


Generators 


Jumper vire. 
b. Jam carbon brushes hard agetnet| 
commutater, 
©. Overlubricete small unite. 


4, Clog of} holes vith dirt, ete. 


@. Immediate breakdow. 


b. Excessive brush and commutator 

c. Lubricant cote amature and 
fteld vinding insulation and 
causes more rapid deterioration 
‘and short circuit. 

4. Slow deterioration due to in- 
‘sufficient lubricant. 


25. Mectric 
‘Transformers 


‘@, Druin coolant from valve at 
base of tank (special wrench 
ny be necessary). 

. Throv “bolas” type of cable so 
us to bridge space between 
conductors or between con- 
ductore and transformer tank. 

c+ Shoot vith rifle into emall 
‘transformer tanks. 

4, Shoot bushings (Jnoudator 


©, Bridge conducting wires vith 
rope lengths. Better still, 
bridge conducting vires with 
a heavy vire. 


‘a. Unit will ehut off when high 
‘temperature i¢ reached. 


1. Short-ctreuits or grounte 
eireutt (may seriously damage 
unit). 


©, MILL drain coolant and aay short- 
etreuit cofl 

4. May skatter or be venkened suf- 
fictently to cause breaktown. 
‘This might cause a short circutt 
or # ground. 

@. When rope becomes vet it will 

t as a conductor andvcause 
@ short circuit. 


@. Loosen turnbuckles on etreee 
pylons, tovere, ete. 

D, Throw “toina” type of conduc 
tor to bridge gap be- 
tween adjucent wire 


Wind, sleet stresses m 

auffictent to toppl 
Short circuit (pover interrup- 
thon). 


AT. Electrical Syotena 


‘a, Heplace fuson with copper vire, 
fete.; then overload < tre 

b, Bare Viren where they are 
Likely to touch. 


‘a. Resulting short etreuit to liable 
to result in fire. 

U. Resulting ehort circuit te Liable 
to result in fire. 


18. Fnaines, Diesel 


Bend fuel Lines und injectors 

vith hammer . 

>. Sash snail cast-tron flyvheels 
vith maul. 

€. Damage atarter mechanton 


‘@. Teaporary interruption. 


b. Tenporary interruption. 


nit temporarily inoperable. 


19. Engines, otto 
Cyole, ‘Gasoline 


‘9. Looven jhoad bolt nuts along 
‘one slde of engine. 
b, Overtighten connecting rods, 


1 pipe vith rag, 
Potato, ete. 

Punch pinhole in fuel Line and 
cover with soap. 


f, Remove lock washers from car~ 
Durator, fuel puny, otc. 
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€. Short-ctrouste plugs. 


4. Prevents operation. 


. Scap dissolves or falls off; 
fuel leaks, may cause vapor 
lock. 

f, Vibration wil1 loosen parts. 


20. Furnace 
(Botters) 


‘. Pun off into idle burners. 


22. Gauges (‘Thereane- 
‘tere Pressure, 


‘2, Sharp blow with band tool. 


etc. 
22, Gears Causes preaature weer, 
May bend gear out of alignment 
oF break off teeth. 
23, Hand Tools ‘3. Side or steplace. Harasenent. 


‘2b. Bytraulic Press 


b. Misuse. 


Sarasenent 
Premature veer (rebeating 
eabrittles 


‘a. Work vill fall. 


25. Hydraulic Systens 


a. Punch pinhole in hydraulic line 
‘at out-of-the-way location. 


‘8, Maravanont; say cause serious 
failure at later date. 


26. Locomotives, 8. Drop bolte, stonen, etc. into 


27. Machine Tools 


‘smokestacks not equipped with 
spark arresters, 

. Pinch copper lubrication 
‘tubing. 

¢. Sharp blow on cast-tren heads 
Of air Compressors vith seul. 

4. Strike « sharp blov on gauges 
im locomotive cab. 

(See Steam Engines) 


‘a, Disturb level of machine. 

b: Disturb calibration of nessur- 
ing instruments. 

c. Change RPM of source of pover. 

4. Dull save, shapers, planers 
arills, ete. 

(0. Loonen spindle nut on save, 
grinders, etc. 

f. Bun machine at high speed unter 
heavy load. 

&- Use vrong whee] on a grinding 
machine. 

h. Put excessive vheel dressing 
co grinding machines. 

4. Break carbide guide blades on 
centerless sachines 

4. Put off oF grease on V-belt. 


(See Rand Teols) 


28. Pallete 


‘2. Weaken center of thone pallets 
‘vaich support weights during 
crane lifte. 


jolte, ete. may Jan cylinder 
valve and break oane. 


. Cute lubricant supply to various 
‘bearings. Hastens breakdown, 
c. Marasnont; delay. 


Barasenent; delay. 


Very slov detertoration. 
May result in production of ine 
fertor ork. 

Premature vear. 

Results in inferior vork. 


©. Wheel, wav, ete. my fly off 
during operation. 
f. Excessive vear on machine. 


May cause cargo to fall. 


29. Precision 
Instruments 


+ Bend calipers, micrometers, 
ete 


(See Machine Toots) 


30. Pampe 


‘@. Me doun or render inoperable 
‘the pendulus, governor, or 
overepeed trip. 
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May reeult in the production of 
inferior parte. 


Stresses of overspeed will gen- 
‘erally veaken unit and hasten 


breakdown. 


30. Pumps (Continued) 


. Place regs, ete. in euction 
side, 

c. Puncture intake hose cr pipe. 

4. Close valve on dlacharge side 
‘of motor-driven positive at 
Placement pumps (technique not 
applicable to pumps equipped 
vith relief valve). 

¢. Overtignten one side of packing 


gland. 
f. Handle icroneter roughly. 
. Overtighten Java of ricroseter. 


hh, Pail to clean gauge-tosting 
equtyment. 


D. Wil clog impeller valves, etc. 


¢. Pump vill lose prime. 
4. Instantaneous effect; pump oF 
pipe may burst. 


¢. Excessive wear; premature break- 

own 

f, Causes on incorrect reading of 

one oF tvo thousandths of an 
tren. 

Causes an incorrect reading of 
one oF tvo thousandths of an 
tach. 

bh. Gauges vill be off and all vork 

checked vith gauges vill be 
off size. 


. Nadiatore, Rngine 


‘a, Pour cold water in overheated 


‘a. Rapid cooling may crack engine 
Block. 


D. Clogs systen. 


Substitute road signs. 
Erect false barricades 


37. Rock Crushers 


. Drop metal tools into the 
‘material being fed to crusher 
(not recomended for systems 
equipped with magnets), 


W121 jam or break the crusher. 


38. Rubber Tires 


‘8. Slash. 
D. Overinflete or underinflate. 
Insert tones, etc. in casing 
while tires are off ris. 

4. Put kerosene or gnsoline in 
‘tubes vile they are being 
patched. 

e. Migelign front vheels of cars 
or trucks. 


Earasenent. 
D. Presature veer. 
©. Preaature vear- 


4, Presature veer. 


¢. Premature veer. 


3. Satety Valves Mivelign with hammer. 
Taresenent. a (Botlere, Tanke, Daub paint or tar on operating 
Resove cotter pine, stackle + Causes hotbox, aight cullse partial ete.) ‘echanian. 

dolts, ete, fron braking dereiinent - 

Linkage, viel suaperaions, 


@. Will malfunction. 
‘>, Will malfunction: 


32. Reirond Cara 


{O. Screw and Bolt = 
‘Threads 


Mutilate thove over 2° in ‘@, Haresenent (feo of thie eize 
dtaneter. fare difficult to obtain). 


ioricant trom journal 


(See Air Brakes) 


Cruses hotbox. 


33. Ratlrond Rate 


‘8. Loosen rail bonde, 


D. Renove tie spikes or screve 
from outside rail on curve 
(heavy tools required). 

¢. Jum avitehes and guard ratte 


4. Pour vater ci svitch points 
during freezing veatber 

Disconnect fishplates; pull 

‘enough spikes to bend one rat) 

inward. 

(See Air Brakes) 


‘2, Haragsnent, Block signals vill 
‘not function. 

D. Monentus may tip the track and 
cause deratlaent . 


c. May cause partial deratioent. 


4. Svitches made inoperable. 
Deratinent. 


3h. Recording Gauges 
(Pressure, tex 
perature Ft, 
salinity, etc.) 


» Refrigerating 
Unite 


nd neegle or stylus point 

‘out of alignnent.. 

D. Squeeze copper tubing associated! 
vith 


8, Accidental explosions or other 
‘considerable danage may occur. 
fb. Gauge vill cease to function. 


unt 
2 ————————— 


When unit 1s not operating, 
‘turn the valve betveen the 


to the “Off” position. 
Set thermostats to highest or 


at pointe 
vhere corronive brine vill do 
the most danage. 


wait 19 started vith valve 
‘closed, the compressor may 
burst. 


>. May freeze products or allov 
‘them to spot. 
c+ Harasezent. 


(See Atr Compressors) 


316 


AL, Spot Welding 


Shut off cooling water valve. 


‘a, Steam presoure ney be sufficient 
to cause exploeion. 


Engine 
(Reciprocating) 


43, Steam Turbine 


Tati to open cylinder araine 
‘hen engine stope (this, per 
mite steam to condense). 

1:0 allov suttictent vere 
tp tise; open the throttle 
conplevely. 

fc Place etal object on crosshead 

guide. (Object should be 

Shorter than length of stroke, 

Flacenent 20 take place vile 
unit ts idle.) 


tine; open throttle valve 
fully to start. 

>. Patl to drain turbine casing 
defore wtarting. 


¢. During turbine operation, shut 


ofl cooler. 
Overti11 or underfiii. 


D. Tamper vith beating elenents 
on untts carrying heated prod- 
ucte during cold veather. 

(See Valves ant Safety Valves.) 


a7 


Fail to allow euffictent varmup 


‘off supply of cooling vater to 


a, Water hameer (unless cylindery 
fare "blovn" before operation) . 


D. Bxcesuive friction and atrot 
LIL cause preanture break 
down. 

©. May crack cylinder or crosshend 
guide vhen unit to oterted, 


Expansion factors caused by sudden 
change of cold to hot temperature 
may varp blading. 

b. Creates excessive vibration vhtch 

‘Vill damage unit seriously after 
8 fev minutes of operation. 
e. Meat vill break dovn the oti. 
Unit vill overheat, 


‘a, Permite excessive pressure bulld~ 
up or allove sloshing on gra 
D. Permits freezing. 


APPENDIX A: COMMON SOURCES OF CHEMICALS 


45. Velves (Liquid snd | a. Reverse setting. ®. Causes lose of product or ellows| It is important for the operator to know where the chemicals mentioned 
Sovichometi eretenel , enandied saramictiendhenneli a in this Hendbook may be obtained; the chart below lists industries or oc- 
V6. Water Towers, Stani-| a. Break off bandvieel, lever, |e. Zarasenent; couses delay until cupations in which e particular chemical is used and which therefore form 
Pipes, lyarants, ete. repairs are sale. oan the E 
a. b. Quench fires in bresters. vb. Will cotee Freesing of vater #\elatively: «table: source of: supply fori the, operetcr 
‘and consequent delay. 
c. Strip threads. c. Barassnent 


f 


| 


[.\Nlorgante eystnesee 
preservatives 


3H 1Z 
= 
Z ea teat 
Hy tat z 
e ercsonsass Z Z] at 
4 = at om ne 
aoe tat 2 
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AAA tert te 
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